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ABSTRACT 

In early childhood education, there is a growing 
trend towards greater involveaent of parents as educators, as paid 
and voluat^^er staff, as decision aakers, and as resources. The 
purpose cl this paper is to consider the origins of the trend towards 
parent involveaent, to describe its various foras, and to present 
soae policy iaplications . Parent components of various Head Start and 
Follow Through programs and research iaplications for different 
■odels of parent involvement are discussed. Topics focus on parental 
role in early childhood education, barriers and incentives to parent 
participation, and costs of different foras of parent involveacnt. An 
extensive bibliography is included. (ST) 
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PARI;NT INVOLVBiaNT IN EARLY CHILDHOOD EDUCATION: 
A PERSPECTIVE FROM THE UNITED STATES 

Lols-ellln Datta 
National Institute of Education 

1,0 Scope of the paper ; Three Issues have been Identified as 
central to the present debate on early childhood education (ECE). 
These are: (1) the transition between 'ci )dergarten and primary 
school (h^v sArly should formal education begin); (11) the 
Increasing danand for kindergarten for young children; and 
(111) the trend towards the Involvement of parents, the family- 
at-lart*» and the neighborhood.^ This paper addresses only the 
Issue of parent Involvement In ECE. 

Many forms of parent Involvement in ECE are found In the 
Unltad States. The trend towards all of these Is Increasing, 
althou^ some (e.g., bringing the school Into the home) are being 
adopted more rapidly than others. The purpose of this paper Is 
to consider the origins of the trend, to describe various forms 
^f parent Involvetnent , and to present some policy Implications. 



*Papar presented at the Organization for Economic Cooperation and 
Development, Centre for Educational Research and Innovation Conference 
on Barly Childhood Education, Paris, October 1973. The opinions 
presented are those of the author. Endorsement by the Nation Instl^ 
tute of Education should not be Inferred. I am grateful to Dick 
Werksman, Will Rlggln, Herllnda Canclno, Al Cunr ngham, George Sealey, 
Joy Frechtllng and j. Michael O'Malley of the Institute for their 
criticism of earlier drafts and am particularly Indebted to Nancy Hunt 
who complied most of the original data fr)r this Report. To Dick Orton, 
Urle Bronfenbrenner, Victor Soler-Sala, and Charles Gershenson, I owe 
enduring gratitude for the visions they have shared with me of a better 
world for children. 
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2>0 Views on £CE ; Before discuBSing parent involveincnt , it is 

important to point out that in the United States opinion is divided 

2 

on the value of early childhood education. By early childhood 

education is meant the learning through formal or informal ins true- 

3 

clon that takes place between the ages of 0 to 6. For educational 
planners > there are two issues: how early should compulsory 
education through formal schooling begin, and public responsibility 
for early childhood education before the child enters school. 

There Is a long history of ECE programs intended to acculturate 
innigrant children and their parents, and to meet other special 
situations. The largest of these, in response to the need for 
women* a labor during World War II was the Lanham Act, which 
provided day care for thousands of preschool children. After 
1945, Lanham funds were no longer available, men returned from 
the war needing Jobs previously held by women, and, except in 
California, most of the Lanham Act suo*^jrted day care centers 
closed, never to re-open. A sustained, universially available 
early childhood education program for children from 0 to 6 has not 
been provided in the U.S. at any time. 

With regard to age of entry into public school, about two 
out of three five year olds are enrolled in public kindergartens. 
In Northern, Central and Western states, almost 95% of all five 
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year olds are enrolled in school. In Southern states, pui^tic 

kindergartens are rarer, and only 337. of all five year olJn attend 
4 

school. Kindergarten enrollment Is increasing, however, and it is 
likely that kindergarten will be univerjally available in the i980s. 

There is no trend toward decreasing the age o school entry to 
4 years, although about one third of all children frc.n 3 to 5 attend 
some* form of ECE and one state, California, does have optional public 
ECE programs for about 10% of its four year olds. Few school admin- 
istrators or policy makers now reconmend expansion of public school 
programs to compulsory education for four year olds as a desirable 
teallocatlon of existing state and local education funds. 

The policy issue of public responsibility for education before 
school entry is unresolved. '^Education'* t 'aditlonally has begun 
when children enter school* Many people see no reason to change. 
In their view, education is the responsibility of parents until 
school entry, and preschool 8, educational television, or home 
visitors have no business intruding on families. 

Still another group objects to public investment in ECE on 
research grounds. Studies of many ECE programs show immediate 
gains In socialization, language and cognitive skills. There Is, 
however, little evidence of durable, substantial benefits for 
children after the enter school. ^ Some researchers are re-emphasizing 
the Innate nature of development, and do not believe ECE is necessary 




even in enviionmen tally dismal circumstances. Others foar that 
beginning formal education too early may harm the child, or deprive 
the child of the years of play before parental demands for achievement 
become intense. 

Deciding not to invest public funds in ECE raises issues of 
equity and absolute levels in access to child care services. There 
have long been, and continue to be, informal systems of support for 
child-rearing and early childhood education through voluntary 
organizations, parent self*hdlp and the private sector. These are, 
however f mostly available to tiie mliiicile class. Parents who can 
afford them often chose the more expensive early childhood education 
programs over custodial services if day care is needed. £ven where 
mothers are not working, many affluent parents send their children 
to play groups and nursery schools for educational and socialization 
benefits, and, perhaps, for a few hours relief from the heavy demands 
of child care. Many more children of middle cl&ss parents than of 
lower income parents are enrolled in ECE programs at every age level, 
and have been for the past decade* There are some publicly supported 
programs with ECE components for low*income families, such as the 
Federal Government's Project Head Start, but these serve only 12% 
of the income-ellglLie children between 3 and 6 years of age. 
Publicly supported ECE programs for children from 0 to 3 



serve only about 17« of the income eligible population. Without 
public support of ECE, the middle class is in effect regarding 
early education as a luxury which the rich are not obligated to 
share with the poor. 

The poor also have little access to developmental day care. 
An appalling number of children from 0 to 6 arc "cared for*' in 
unsafe, dirty rooms with inadequate food and health care, little 
adult attention, a few broken toys and the television set for 
amusement.^ There are guidelines prohibiting such abuses for 
where Federal funds are involved, but enforcement Is weak or 
non-existent. Also, only about 107o of all children whose 
mothers work are in day care facilities which receive some 
Federal support, and thus are even nominally protected by the 
guidelines • 

Failure to provide some form of ECE seems inconsistent 
with a national commitment in principle to improving the 
quality of life from children from 0 to 6 and with the often 
repeated public endorsement of the importance of the early 
childhood period. But then, there is some evidence that as a 
nation the United States is not concerned about young children 
and does not value their education. Recent failures to enact 
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to enact legislation providing children's services, tolcraiui' o( 
a shockingly high Infant mortality rate among children of certain 
TTiinorltles and the ooor, lack of action to reduce repeatedly 
documented subclinical malnutrition and chronic hunger for young 
children, and neglect of the welfare of millions of children who 
are in unlicensed day care (or left alone without care of any kind) 
seem to belie the high-sounding statements. 

There is, to be fair, other evidence that public concern for 
the first five years of life and for ECE is growing. In the past 
two years, many of the states have established Office of Early 
Childhood Development. These Offices are charged with Identifying 
children's needs, coordinating services for children which already 
exist in various state bureaus, and proposing new programs to 
Improve the quality of life for children in the state. Membership 
in national organizations concerned with ECE has grown in the last 
decade. Training institutions and programs for upgrading the 
quality of child care workers have developed equally rapidly. 
Sesame Street > an educationally oriented television program for 
3 to 5 year-olds, is popular. Citizens groups and professional 
organizations continue to press for programs on behalf of 
children, including early childhood education. 

There are many reports arguing the pros and cons of public 
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investment in ECE and children's programs. The conclusions which 
appear most frequently are: 



(I) with the increase in single-parent families and 
working mothers, expansion of day care scrvicos is 
necessary. 

(it) these services should include group care, Lamily 
^ay ca*:e, » ^ 'lome day care. There should be public 
standards set, and enforced , for day care quality. 
Public investment in developmental day care (day 
care with a strong educational component) is not 
Justified, however, since there is little evidence 
that the effects of the educational component are 
large and durable , and such programs are costly.^ 

(iil) some children, such as handicapped youngsters at 
special risk, need preschool programs which are educational 
in nature. These children should he identified and 
provided with such care. 

(iv) other children need comprehensive services. Again, 
the services should be provided on a diagnostic, 
prescriptive basis to children known to need them. 

(v) there is little evidence of substantial or durable 
benefits from extending the age of entry into formal 
education to 3 and 4 year olds. 

(vi) parent education is recommended. Such programs 
are to begin as early as possible to strengthen the 
family's ability as child rearing agents, and might 
be available in conjunction with other forms of ECE 
or support for the child. ^ 

3.0 Types of parent involvement in ECE : This summary of 
conclusions has mentioned only one type of parent involve- 
ment in ECE: parents as recipients of training in child 
rearing. There are many forms which such education for 
parenthood has taken, and these will be discussed in section 
5.0» Parent education is, however, only one variety of parent 



involvement in ECE. Others considered arc parents as paid staft 



members, parents as decision-makers in ECE programs, and parents 

as resources in the educational process from whom teachers can 

learn. In this section (3.0), a taxonomy of the major fonrs and 

their sub-categories is presented. The taxonomy is derived from 

1 2 

Stearns and Peterson, and from Yin et« al« 

(i) "Parents as tutors of their own children : In this 
kind of participation, parents, generally mothers, are 
given skills to aid in the development of their own 
children. For example, they may attend group sesions 
in which they discuss child-rearing practices with a 
child development specialist in order to teach their 
young children skills and/or attitudes which will help 
them in school. In another form of this role, low 
income mothers a:re visited in their own homes by 
professionals or by community liaison workers who 
instruct the mothers in various aspects of tutoring 
and child care. Some parent education programs have 
quite specific skills to recommend, and mothers learn 
to employ special toys or to use materials found around 
the house in new ways. Others concentrate on general 
principles of learning and discipline such as the 
importance of conversation, environmental stimulation 
and positive reinforcement. Many of the skills these 
parents are taught to employ are those which have been 
found to distinguish middle-class from lower-class 
mothers." 

(ii) "Parents as paid employees : The most widespread 
use of parents as employees has been In the classroom 
where they work under the supervision of teachers. The 
classroom aide, sometimes called assistants or para- 
professionals, may perform any of a wide variety of 
duties depending on the goals of the particular project 
and the attitude of the individual teachers. At one end 
of the spectrum, an aide may be restricted to stricly 
non- instructional tasks, e.g., taking the roll, thus 
freeing the teacher from these time-consuming chores. 

At a somewhat higher level, an aide may work with 
individiial children cr small groups, reviewing con- 
cepts they have already learned in spelling, read- 
ing, or arithmetic. In rare instances, aides with 
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considerable experience or training may be given the 
responsibility of teaching new skills and concepts, 
sometimes in conjunction with and sometimes in the 
absence of the teachers. 

Parents have also been employed outside tho classroom 
as coinrounity workers or school/home coordli^ators • A 
parent In this type of role generally functions as a 
liaison between the program or school professional 
staff and those parents who are reluctant or unable 
to interact with the professional staff directly. 
They generally work to make parents more active, en- 
couraging them to visit their children's classrooms, 
attend meetings or just get together socially- 
Sometimes these paid parents are intended to facil- 
itate communication on both directions^ providing 
information and assistance to parents and in turn 
providing feedback from them to the professional staff,'^ 

(iii) "Parents as advisors and decision makers : Programs 
attempting to promote parent involvement in educational 
decision-making as a strategy for improving the per- 
formance of children, particularly low income children, 
are relatively new. They run the gamut from programs 
which seek to make schools generally ^responsive' to 
parents while not necessarily relinquishing their 
power to them (for example, those which inform them 
of decisions after making them), those, like Follow 
Through, which have parent advisory committees, to 
schools which are actually controlled by parents and 
the communities. A somewhat different focus might be 
on the effects of alternative schools in which parents 
exercise functional control by their choic«^i of a 
school which meets their needs." (Steam? and Peterson, 
op» cit m. pp. 3-6). 

In discussing parents as advisors and as decision makers, 
Stearns and Peterson adopt a typology derived from 
Arnstein which Includes five roles: 

"(i) The Placa tion role ; school officials and school 
boards allow community persons and p^xents to make 
whatever minimum decision are necessary to keep the 
noise down/ 
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"(it) The Sanctions role : The purpose is to find 
visible persons acceptable to the widest convnunity 
who will give sanctions to already established or 
newly developed programs and policies. The choice 
Is left to school Officials who select participants to 
service /".rlruc predetermine endsy mostly gaining public 
acceptance of goals established by school officials.** 

"(iii) The Information role : Here groups of persons 
who have information school officials need, or have 
been directed to obtain, are brought together under 
considerable control (in selection of participants, 
agenda, reporting of findings) by the officials 
involved." 

"(iv) The Ohecks and balances role : The purpose is to 
provide citizens with some inquiry, veto and checkmate 
powers, which involves two-way communications between 
citizens and officials, and citizen concurrance or 
approval or certain decisions." 

"(v) The Change-agent role : "Its major purpose is to 
set in motion a series of events tliat will assure that 
the grotxp, as individuals and as a collective, and the 
substance with which they are doing will change over 
a period ot time. Organizationally, it is a complex 
of all previous roles^ plus community organization; 
the consequence is both negative power (prevention) 
but some forward motion." (op« cit. ^ pp. 6»«10) 

Yin et al., in their comprehensive analysis of community 

organizations, have categorized the type of organizations 

exenq>lified by these roles into three groups. 

(i) advisory committees : "Citizens serving on these 

committees or attending open meetings express opinions 

that need not be given much weight by those delivering 

services. In some instances, the advisory bodies are 

not even empowered to represent the citizens 

served and act only as forums for the project 

staff to inform the public about plans and programs." 



(11) committees of limited authority : ♦*rhe citizens on 
these committees have been granted one or two significant 
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biiu liinitod rosnonsibilitiies. For example, they mi-;ht bo 
abTo to firo the project director and sirn the appllcai 3on 
for C'xioral funds, but nigjit not Imvo lecal control ovor 
the services, staff or budnot revisions once the funds ai(^ 
awarri<^J.•• 

(til) rovc'minr. boards : "Ooarcl iMTibc^rs can hire and iiro 
the i.iana[',emont of tlie pi^oject, approve the budf50t,.sot 
lX)licios to c^iido programmatic operations, and nuke judg- 
ment about the quality of service delivery. Those 
r,ovornin'; boards often tad^e the fona oF noni>rorit corpo- 
i:ationn and may have considerable lo(3al authority." 

Th<^ la:>t rc' *^ nontionod, parents as resources for teachers, ir, 

not emphasized in either Steams and Peterson or Yin ot al . It: is, 

however, prominent in many discussions of home/school 

relationships in <'XE, This role eniphasizos profensioaal av:arencss 

of the iiisinht parents have into their o;ni child's dovolopnont. 

The inCorr.uition the parent can provide about the child, and aboul. 

(-vliKMtiou more c^^^vally, is seen as a valued resource to bu sou;\ht 

by teach(a'S. Many of the sponsors iu Follox^ Tlirough, a natiojial 

^xporii.\ental procram for K through 3rd r;rado children, empl\asize 
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the imrK>rtance of this role. Fuch of the in-service trainlne 
f,lvon by Follow Through sponsors to teachers is Intended to in- 
crease their ax^areness of parents as resource^* their ability to 
communicate with parents in order to learn frori them, and to develop 
a parent/ school partnership. 

As this section GUR^ests, the possible roles of parents in sCi: 
vary considerably. Not infrequently, there are unexpi-essod, but 
quite different expectations about which role is meant by ''parent 



involvoncnt in HCE," depcndinc on whellicr a paronr., corj.Tiinit]' 

ortjanizor, toacher, administrator, or cxlucalional planno" 

tislnj'^ Lhc term. Often, endorsement of liarent involvement is 

limltcil to ono role, and that not very clearly dofin^Kl -^ithcr. 

^> • 0 Crl::Tns of the trend to incroancxi parent involvenont In :r %t 
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beliefs and oxpcctancies * 

A.l Pavc?nu education pror.rams : One sol oT assur.iptions lias occii 

describcKj by Iless et al. 

"A corapelllnG lino of arcumont ^73*^ developed for parent 
partlclpatlor in early education prof^rams. It !;as con- 
tended that early experience affects subsequent intellec- 
tual and educational growth ai^d achievement, and tliat 
children who cirow up in homes disadvantaged by racial 
discrimination and poverty have a deficit of experiences 
presumably related to academic achievement in public 
schools 

Trom about 1960 to 1970, education programs emphasized 
a ileficit model of T>jhat low-income* parents brinr ^o child-reariaj^. 
I'his assumption in part is based on the research literaturo co..- 
parinc the child-rearing practices of midile-class and lowc^r- Income 
parontij or of parents of more and less competent cliil^iren, such in- 
ducinc chlldron to ask questions related to causality. The behavior 
associated x^ith hichor income parents, or the parents or mon-? com- 
petent children are thoucht to mediate more effective child de- 
velopment. Presumably, strenctheninn loiz-income parents* ability 
to educate their children more in the manner uscxl hy uiddl o-income 
parents or by mo^e competent parents, would have immediate efrecti; 



on tlio focal chi^f), t'urabl<* v\*rocts ow lldc oliild :Ava\' the paren- 
ccil In^liKmco continues, ai'id a .spread of effect to nmi- ^oml 
childron In ihe fanily. (See Table 1 for an example of this approach. 

f ovo roccnMy (1970) oclucation-for-narenting, i)ror,rams have 
l)Oiin viovro^ ns necessary for middle class as well as low-inccme 
f aj lilies. 

Parent s-as-decision-malcer programs also are often intended 
to iiiprovo child rearing practices. Hero the assumption ij that 
parents who fcv^l alienattxl or lack a sculg of control ov(t their 
o\ni lives can not function ao cffoctive child e<l!icators, r'aliLnp, 
docir.ions i^"; i;ecn as a \/ay of ctronf^thening the parents* senso oi' 
ronpotopce and self-i^rth as people who eaai help their children, 

IIyiK>thctical chains linking parent rol(;s (tutori;, staff and 
dt^cif'.ion -makers) to inprovcmcnt in child aehievcnoni: ar(^ dOKcribed 
in ch*uall by Steams and Peterson ( omcit .) and are rO[>rodLiccrl in 
rif:^ro3 1, 2, ctnd 3. These analyses nay have substantial poT;?r a:; 
causal frane^/orhs af,ainst which available data can be compared, anJ 
wMca onrnir an hypothesis-testing approach to research on paront in- 
volvement. All the chains relate, however, to the educational role 
o." the parent, 

l^arcnts as Chan^Q Anents : There is a second lino of o^xpecrta- 
tions, one \;hic]i applies only to doeision-nalcor volorj. ^irsn, vhor*^ 
par(^n(:3 riakc <!eeisionG about early childhood education, if: is belrevxl 
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Table 1: Example of Relatlonshlpi among Poaculates, Assumed 
Home Setting, Program Characteriatlcs, and outcomes 
in a Parent Education Program^ 



Postulated 



Home 



Instruction 



Outcomes 



6. The lover class 
mother does not see her- 
self as the teacher of 
her own children, lacks 
effective motivational 
and Instructional 
techniques 



lack of skill 
In teaching 
child 



teacher demon- 
stration of 
behavior In 
the once-a- 
week home 
visit 



observation 
of parent- 
as educa* 
tor behavior 



9. Effective language 
development requires 
Input at receptive 
(0-2) level as well 
as continuous inter- 
change during growing 
years 



low frequency 
of talk to 
child 



teacher stress 
on Importance 
of language; 
provision of 
words and 
activities 



observation 
of parent 
behavior 



19. Manner of Instruc- 
tion and emotional 
climate Influence 
changes In self 
concept. Home Interest 
In child learning 
promotes positive 
identlflciitlon with 
parents and an 
Increased sense of 
competence 



self concept 



Individualized 
private 
instruction, 
pacing to 
the child 



child 

observation 
and rating 
forms 



*Derlved from Ira J. Gordon, "The Florida Parent Education Projects: 
A Schematic Representation*'. Paper presented at Social Science 
Research Council Meeting, PortMOuth, N.H., May 15, 1968. The 
table shown here is a brief e::tract from a longer and more 
differentiated schematic* 
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that programs will be more responsive to children. Some educators 

believe that parent control of SCE is a non- negotiable requirement 

for programs for children uhlch are not racists, elitist, or 

paternalistic. Parents feel that since they have the basic 

responsibility for their children, they should have the unilateral 

right to make all decisions affecting their lives. 

"Today's parents do not want their children to be part 
of an institution that answers to no parent, nor do they 
wan 4. their children subjected to government^prescrlbed 
curricula. In addition advocates of parental control feel 
that their method is the only way to assure quality programs 
as well as the integrity of the family.** (Streuer, op. cit., 
p. 68) 

Second, parents may gain skills by participating in program 
development and management that can lead to better jobs, more 
rewarding work, greater opportunity for advancement, more likeli- 
hood of holding Jobs, and a greater sense of personal worth and 
efficacy. And third, parents and the Policy Councils may become 
established change agents within the coomunity. In this latter 
set of expectancies, the benefits to children are indirect and 
secondary to those for the parents themselves and for the 
coniDunity. 

These different expectancies were not stated in legislation 
authorizing the primary Federal War-on-Poverty programs of the 
Office of Economic Opportunity and eventually reflected in Head 
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•""^l art: j-iii uloM ;i(>s. I i a review of tho history of parent 

16 

involvom'^nt in Head Start., Zimmerman notes: 

'•TnLi^rnstinply onoup.h clurinc all this, (:h(n:o \;as littio 
discussion of what tos to become the nost coatn")vor.sxal 
f'oat.Mro of the lav;, the requiromont for "maximua foasiblc 
participation" tho poor. « . th(?ro is absolutely no 
confer OS sional history for tho oricin and insertion of Uhe 
**"\iximam feasible participation" rcquireraont in tho. ler,i- 
slation • • . No one teows for sure what uho cl rafters in- 
tended in this phrase, or to ptit it another v.ray, everyone 
invo^'ved may have known T;hat he meant individually, but 
there was no overall consensus nor even very much dis- 
CTission." (illDCO, 1972\), Part I, p. ^ii) 

The 1960* s, T/hen majciinuir. feasible participation first appeared 

in loQislat5on, vjas a time of social femont. Civil '»"if,hts, rr- 

a1 location or resources to serve the poor, and the control of decisions 

by those who vjoro affected by tlxcam verc battle cries in tho War 

ar,ain.st Poverty. It is not surprisinj^ that maxii:iui;i fea;:ible 

part '.cipation i>as interpreiad by comunit}^ :;.roapc a;: r.i'.Lhorizin{> local 

::ovorninp; boards for the Federal programs, and as a precedent for 

coTTmamity control of state, local and private projects. 

Accordinc; to Moynihan, maximum feasible participation set 

the scene for confrontations botx-jocn the haves and have nots that 

destroyed the base of support, ever frail, in the Mstablislimont 

fox* the e::pansion and refonn of public assistance to tho i^oor*^'' 

In his view, tho policy of naxinum feasible participation vas 

based on inaccuraie sociology, rith littl(^ evidence tliat r>ach a 

strategy for social reforta was necessai-y* desirable or orfentivo, 

and with consequences that reverberate today in the lacl: of fundn 
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for social welfare or reform. 

According to Greenberg, In the other corner, maxltnum 
feasible participation was a conceptually sound policy that In 
practical charxged many institutions, until peoples' organizations 
challenged the real power and £ound support from Washington with*- 
drawn. Whether maxlmmn feasible participation really was tried, 
whether coinziunlty control has had short run benefits, and what 
the lon^ term consequences have been are being actively debated. 
4.3. Parents as staff ; Expectations related to parents as staff 
members have been mixed. They Include, ^ Figure 2 Indicates, 
better achievement for the child. For many programs, however, 
parent Involvement as paid employees is thought to (1) build com- 
munity support since low-income communities resent seeing staff 
salaries go to outsiders while their own people are unemployed, 
(11) provide a career ladder for the parent enter an expanding 
occupation with opportunity for advancement, thus helping the 
fanlly out of poverty and eventually, upgrading the economic 
situation in the community, and (ill) capitalize most directly 
on parents as resources who bring a unique understanding of 
c!hildren into the classroom. 

4.4 > Parents as resouirces ; About 100 years ago, the educational 
level of teachers and parents were close. One didn't nead a high 
school or college degree to teach elementary school. But school 
districts have become larger, the education required for elementary 
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toacherj; has iacrcascd, ami the neighborhood school 

has broken dowiu Paronts and tcaclu^vs, onct* nolrJi'><>-"3 ann '.^^-^^rs, 

havo b(^coin'» sl.ran;:.or8t Par^Mit.r. froquouuly complaiu oT I'lM.i.in;; 

unwelcome, uninronaod and uarospoctod by Lho school. Tcacln^rs 

complain of i>arents* indirf orence, refusal to pai:tlci[)atc In 

paircmt/ teacher conferences, readiness to blamo tiic teacher for 

prciblcmL- ..hat bccin in the home, lack of undorstandinr: of tho 

teachers* goals for the children and the problems tcachnrs face. 

Or interference in the educational process. 

Tlic renewed emphasis on parents as valued resources 

in part from parent demands. It also grows from an ararenoss uliat: 

despite some effects of variations in school characteristics, 'che 

nroatcr variations in home backc;round seem to acconrt for many of 
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tiio differences bot^/een children in educational outcomes. In- 

creasing the ability of teachers to use parent Imov/l ed , and of 

parents to cive information in v;ays that will bo helpful to teachers, 

is a prima r}'' objective for many CCE programs. 

Strengthening parent/school conwunication through defining a 

specific task for parents as evaluators of experimental programs and 

as purchasers of information about educational costs and results is 

an emerging emphasis. Regarding parents as the ultimate consumers 

and as the persons best able to inform educators of short falls is 

in the tradition of parents as resources for teachers and administration, 

ERIC 
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there Is, however the added power that comes from legitimation 

of the role through direct funding of parents as evaluators or 

as purchasers of evaluation information whose content and format 
20 

they specify. 

It should be emphasized that these expectations reflect 
currents and counter- currents in social policy In the United 
States.. To some, parent education makes sense but the notions of 
parents as decislon-ioakers or as resources are regarded as romantic 
or political stancc^s, rather than as worthwhile approaches. To 
others, parent education is patronizing and inaccurate, and an eiq>hasi8 
on parents as docision-makcrs or as resources malios sense, Sono 
support, all roles, perhaps without fu'^ly rocognizinr. the con- 
flicts in the assunpti.ons on which tiioy aro baser!. 

All Jour forms — and inany variants — exist, la uhe Uiuiod 
rotates UOflay . In Ulie nc::t; sections, coraiaplos of yiro(:i;aias 
Wirrerenl: L;m>os and somr ovidenco of their of Cectiveness aro 
presented . 

'">,0 ''Education for parentinr programs : In this section, e::ainples 
of oro^rams for parents as educators are described, evidence of 
their effectiveness discussed, and pro^r.ran implications indicated. 
The section is. organized around "when," i.e. the a^e of the focal 
cldld v;hnn parent edT.cation is initiated, ''uho," i.e., cpocial or 
r,eneral y»ro:',rans, and "ho^;,*' i.e., the v/ay in whicV: paronr fv-'^cal Imm 
is provided. 
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5>1 Is earlier better? Is later, t o o late? 

Parent education prograjns through home visits to parents of 
infants, toddlers, preschool children, and elementary school 
children have been studies. In some programs only home visits 
are provided. In others, home visits are combined, sequentially 
or simultaneously, with educational television, parents' group 
meetings, or center-based ECE. (See Table 2.) Presented below 
are some examples of programs for each age group, and preliminary 
findings. 
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Table 2: Some Parent Education Programs by Child Age, and 
Instructional Characteristics 



Program Origination 



Child 
Agft 



Instructional 
Characteristics 



k. Infanti (0 - 2) 

1. Ira Gordon, 1965 

2. Ronald Lally, 19760 

3. David Weikart, 1968 



0-2 

0 3 
0 - 1 



once a week home visitor 
home vist plus group ECB 
once a week home visitor 



2. Toddlers (2-4) 
1. Phyllis Levenstein, 1965 



2 - 4. 



once a week home visitor 



3> Preschool (4 - 6) 
1. Susan Gray, 1963 



2. M«rle Karnes, 1967 

3. Ira Gordon, 1968 

4. Ann 0*Kee£e/Home Start 
1970 



3-6 



3-6 
3-6 
3-6 



once a week home visitor 

(2 winters) plus group 

ECE (3 summers) 

once a week home visitor 

weekly home visits 

once a week home visitor 



4> School Ag3 (6 - 9) 

1. Norma Radin, 1969 

2. Ira Gordon, 1968 



6 

6-9 



bi-weekly visits plus 

kindergarten 

weekly home visits plus 

special primary school 

program. 
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Pror/rai^s lor parents of infants : 
Parent education bor.inninr. durinr; Drc::;nancy and after the 
jpirth of the childr^m is beinr. provided in Syracuse, Mev/ Yorl. to 
about 100 mor.tly young (IG and 17 ycai' old), lou-incono, iioiuly 
black r^ol.hcrs by Dr. Ronald J. LaTly of Ihc. Children's Cenfu'. 
For hair of the mothers, parent education bej^ins <Iurint'. the sixth 
inonth of nrennancy; for* the other half, hoTnc visits be^;iii aftnr tho 
baby is bonu At throe months of a^c, half of the babies on tor an 
educationally oriented, r^roun day care pror.rani. viio home visitor 
continues to see the niother (as she does throuf»,hout the entire 
prop,rara). The tine the baby spends at the procrcim increases until 
the child attends five days a week, six hours a day at a'^.o 3. The 
other half" of the infants enter the ['.roup care pi:op,rari at in laontjKs 
or af-.f. At: ^ years of ar,c, all child ren are onrollod \n a nt^rsory 
school ,>vo';i:am. Participation in the Lally pro;;,ra":'. seens to \»rovout 
dovelo;t:.iontal retardation (i.e., the developmental indlcatorr, rcv.ai.i 
steady './hile the indicators for control' babies decrease). There 
is no evidence, as yet of benefits from beginning parent educa- 
tion prenatal ly, or fron earlier enti^^ into the preschool procrarp. 
The basic hyfXJthesis Lally is testing is not, hoTjever, superior rate of de- 
velopiioiit durinr> the preschool period. He rather is predicting, that 
parent education irill sustain child development when the children 
enter r0f;ilar public schools three years hence. 
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Apoii^-: the prod::cts o? ?.ally's irorl: av" harKlJooI:^ Tor \o ' 
visitors and child dovclO;^i igtiU manuals Tor day care \:or\ovG. 

Lally's program combines parent education when the focal child is 
an infant with later group care and continued early childhood education. 
A.i r.iifjiu bo nxpcctcdf Ihc Lnlly pro; roJi is oxjionsivo in j i r. ore- 
cent Lonn. Othor projoctG have adopted the I.ally natorials, 
howovoi:, in*] arc usin;", t'lom in less e::pensivn sr^utinr'G. Lal■'.^'•s 
liome visitors ar*?? lo\/-income mothers, trairuxl an'I supervised 
professional staif. ilis child care eenter \/or!;ers are pro^^^n- 
sionals and volunteers. 

i^rop;ran Implication; Lally's prosran has demonstrated the Teas? - 
billty of a home visitor procrain for i.otliors of infante Msin,"; 
naraptt)f essionals to servo low-income ramllics. Vroblrii's liav 
inclMd«vl avoiding; ovf>r-dri)endoiu:y on t])e ho!?o visitor, the n.ed lo 
help solve th(^ mother's many d5 ff icn.lt v/hich ai*'* not direc-i ly 
rfO.ated to (*arly childhood education !:nowlcd;,c, and t'\e oT 
trcichinr, the focal child rather than wrliln;:, v:ith the moth :r. It 
ir; toe early to say hou effective Lally's pro'-^ram \;ill he *.m pro^ 
venting sclioo] retardation; it is successful in changing 
I others* behavior and attitudes, and of immediate benefit to the babies. 
5.1.2. A pronram for parents of toddler:; 

In l'Or^,\ Island, *'e\7 Yor!:, Phyllis Levon.sceTn*^ hoT^e vls^ roro 
i)ave been brl i in^ educational toy«i and r.ames to th<? :>oi{/»i; o-' ^ 
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year ol'l chilircn iron lov: aivl inarr^inal incorv^ TavllioG "r^r alpoiit 
uivc years. Thv Levonstoin pror.raia is more inirely educational 
t'.han th(? hally pro.^.ram. The toy domoustratorr; toach par^intr; how 
to use the toys i:o help their child l.c»ai*u. Tlio cocnltlv^^^ d(*vc;lop- 
Tnont of childccMi mi tho I.ovoastoia pron'!''aJn is acc<^l.crat('c! . loHo^j- 
tip studies of child devolopinont after the end ol: tho tvx) year pro- 
i;rain r?i:j,:/'ct3 tho rains are sustained. T.ovcnstoin i:; o:vpc?ri:acr.tin{3 
\Ai]\ iTays to maintain benefits and roduco costs. For oxamnlo, clio 
is x'cducin;^ the nunbor of visits per T;ecl:, but c::t:cn(M.nr', fjunport 
throu3h '■•oathly nothers* neotrucs over a longer period o*' time. 
Levenstcin has produced handbooks and manuals for home visitors. 
She also has dovelopod a training [)rorram. Tany sorjial T'olfare 
r/Ovvict*s Ma\'<^' alopi.cx! the T.ovenstoin approach, uiVi ti^ainin;: '"ion 
h«-* veu s L ' * I ■ I • i; i n r> I 1 1 ^ i L o , 

Tn it? o\'iriinaI forra, I.cvenstoin's pi:o(];raiTi \ms o::poasivt* on a nor 
child basis. l'o\: that tho natorials o,- ^ dcvolopod, all or :)crl::; o" 
t!i3 pror.rai':^- can be iiaplern'--*ntod by paraprof ossionals guided by a trained 
Li!v<;nstoin supervisor. 

Pror;raia Inplication : hovenstoin' s project, v;hich provides only ^i^- 
tr^nslve, educationally oriented tutorln;", to Mothers of toddlers, 
demonstrates that substantial benefits for the toddler a[:e child can 
l)c obtained v;ith liomo-baso<l training, for parents. T.ovonstcin recom- 
iniinds ])rcsciiool procrans Tor oldor clnJ/^ron, in ^^art ^or the 
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socialization benefits. Sho doos not regard a two :/<^ar parent 
oducation intervention as a panacea that by itselJ x/ill accele- 
rate and sustain child develoniaent . To Lovenstein, the toy 
demonstrator program is a feasible way of educating younc 
children and their parents on which later educational experi- 
ences can build. J^hether the apy^roach is replicable at alow 
to be accessible to many children is not yet known. 
Also, until the children enter regular public school, the ''biild 
on'* and "preventive** success of the Levenstein approach is un- 
certain, -'arly data on costs, benefits and reproducibility are 
encouraging. 

5,1,3 Fror^rams for parents of prescliool (3 to 5 year old) 
children 

In many programs for preschool children home visits for 
parent education arc one component of comprehensive center-based 
activities. 'Hiere are, hov/ever, some programs for this af^,e group which 
arc home-based . 
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Project Home Start, iirected by Dr. Ruth Ann O'Keefe, is a 
three year national experiment funded by Head Start Lo test the value 
of providing: comprehensive services in a home based procram. iiome 
Start childrrn receive nutritional, liealth, social and psycholop.ical 
services. Their educational program is developed through home visitors 
who help mothers learn a variety of parentinp, skills. 
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Each of the 16 damonstration procrams receivers appix)xi- 
mately $100,000 for a 12-Tnonth period and serves about ei*^,hty 
families. National pMidellnes left iwjich latitude for diver- 
sity within tho prop,ram. 

Rarh project has a ijtaff of i raliiod hono visitoin, mosliTy 
parapror(v>yional wmen who noar the families they j^pryo. In 

most casc-j, the home visitor roles include "teacher, sympathetic 
list:»ncr, helper, advisor and a friend to tho entire family beinc. 
scn^vcd 

As c?::anjplcs of local program objectives for the education com- 
ponent , Homo Starts may provide parents with Information and 

materials to become better educators of their children; idonti f'y 
r.iaterials in the home that can be used for toys and r,ames and 
l<^arnin;'.; and help parents reinforce their children's posi i i vo 
behavior. As oxar:iplos of activities, the home visitors may tak(? 
parents to local libraries and show tho parents shelves v/ith t)Ooks 
on child rearing; prepare simple guides to accoianany children' r, 
television pror^rams which are shovn locally, to make television 
watching, less passive and more active; and hold motliers* Ci^oup 
meetinf^s to help mothers learn to use one another as resources in 
finding, solutions to child rearing problems. 

Home Start is entering, its second full year of operation in 
Fall 197'^. Data from the first year shov the feasibility of opera- 
tinr, a home based proeram in diverse c^eor.raphic and cultural settiiif 
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Reports doscribin-^ the 13 (.experimental programs and nanuals ^or 
traiainc home visitors are available. Denef its/cost data coi. * 
parinc Home Start against control, no-treatment children and cost/ 
effectiveness data comparing Home Start children and parents to 
children participating in the contor-basod Head Start program will 
be available in 1975 • 

At j^resent. Home. Start does not seem to be less expensive or 
more effective than a centers-based approach. Its greatosc valuo may 
be as an alternate way of providing; preschool education v/hore contor- 
based pror^rams are diffictilt to operate. Home Start may also be an 
alternative for children who are not ready for a group expert onco. 
It is possible, however, that the benefits of Home Start v/ill show 
up after the children enter rep.ular public schools, in the ^^.rcater 
durability of Home Start effects. In tliis case, the flome Start 
approach may bo the more tlesirable model, with center-based variants 
less frequently indicated. 

Pro^i^am Implication : The Home Start approach is already being 
adopted as a program component in many Head Starts. Horn' Start-like 
programs sponsored by stata and local agencies and voluntary orga- 
nizations are spreadinr.* There are many guidelines and handbooks 
available for home visitors for 3 to 5 yoar old children. The Homo 
Start concept is likely to become the prevalent form of early Ofl-ica- 
tion for 3 to 5 year oldc, alone or in soii-^ combination wiiih cenver- 
based experiences. 
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5>1«2 Parent educt;t l on for children in elemeatary school 

Project Follow Through is a Federally sponsored compensatory edu- 
cation project in which 21 approaches to elementary education are being 
studied. One of these approaches, originally developed by Dr. Ira Gordon 
•and his associates at the University of Florida for education of infants, 
emphasizes the tie between teacher and parent as co-educators of the 
children. Home visitors regularly teach parents of kindergarten, first, 
second and th^rd grade children how to help their child's development. 
The visitors coordinate the educational help the parents give their child- 
ren with the child's classroom activities. Parents are encouraged to spend 
considerable time in the classroom as volunteers and aides. Teachers meet 

often with parents to learn from them about the child and to develop shared 
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activities fostering the child's education. 

Like other Follow Through programs, the Gordon Home Visitor approach 
costs more than regular public school programs. Data from the national 
evaluation show benefits for the children, though their gains are no 
greater than those cf children in other programs. In the area of parental 
attitudes toward the school, and toward education generally, however, parents 
whose children participate in the Gordon approach are more satisfied with 
their children's education, and more optimistic about the value of education. 

Something of the problems of defining liiq> lamentation of a model program 
and of carrying it out are shown In 1972-73 data from a parent questionnaire. 
ks Table 3 shows, the difference between the least Involved and most Involved 
average responses from 12 communities is usually about 40 percentage points. 
Such data underscore the tentative nature of our knowledge of program effects 
and replicability. 

ERLC 
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Table 3: Variation in Parent Involvement within a Parent-As- 

Educators Program (N » 6302 Parents in 12 Coimnunities 
(% answering at least once versus never)^ 



Item 



Lowest 



1. Mother visits 
school 



40% 



2. Mother work in 
classrooiTi 



11 



3. Attend Parent 
group meeting 



21 



4« Attend PAC meeting 21 

5. Discussed PAC 
meeting with 
Parent education 
(PE) 17 



6. In form PE of 
PAC meeting 



17 



7. Plans for school 
visit with PK 



13 



8. Discuss Comprehensive 
services with PE 6 



Highest 



Average 



86% 

50 

54 
63 



73% 

35 

42 
44 



71 
84 
82 
66 



49 
62 
60 
45 



* Data provided by Ira Gordon, September 11, 1973 
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ProRram Imp llcat ions : Par-^.nt education at elementary school 

ages does not seem to add a large Increment to a good school pro- 

25 

gram in terms of child benefits. Home visits and Involving 

parents as co-educators apparently does affect how parents feel 

about schools, even in comparison with other good programs. The 

Follow Through data show more generally positive attitudes toward 

school among all parents than had been expected, but they also 

lihow how little knowledge parents have of what is happening to 

their children without a concerted outreach program such as the 
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home visitor provides* 

In suxznary, home visitor types of parent education programs 
appear to benefit the child's development. This conclusion is 
limited, however, to children from low income families. First, 
there are no experimental studies of home visitor programs for 
children from more advantaged backgrounds, A second limitation 
Is that most studies compare home visitor versus no treatment 
controls; missing is the comparison group needed to ascribe effects 
to parent education. No study has yet compared a true control group, 
home visits focused on the child with home visitors focused on the 
parents. 

With these limitations, the findings from the home visitor programs 
generally show that: 

— they are feasible, although outreach and follow-up efforts to re- 
tain paftTclpatlon can require considerable energy 
--paraprofesslonals, under the supervision of professionals, can be 
trained to be parent educators 
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--parent attitudes are generally positive, and the programs are 
usually well received 

--there are Ixmnedlate benefits for the focal child 

--these benefits tend to be somewhat more durable than those of 

center-based programs without home components 

--there can be a spread-of-ef feet to younger children to the 
famlly.^'^ 

On the hand, findings also suggest that: 
--the home visitor expezrimental programs are expensive, thou^ 
costs may be reduced as the educational materials are used In 
service settings without the research component and extensive 
supervision 

— where programs are combined with preschools, uncertainty about 
who is responsible for the child's development may reduce program 
beneflts^^ 

How soon should home visitor programs begin? First, while 
we do not have systematic tests of the relative merits of program 
Initiation at different times for the parents' experiences as well as 
the child's experiences, earlier may be better for the child and the 
parent. Bronfenbrenner, reviewing the literature on early interven- 
tions, concludes that ''...the beneficial Influence is substantial 
if parent Intervention Is Introduced before the child enters school, 
but the effect is reduced if home visits are not begun until the 
kindergarten year/' Bronfenbrenner also views parent education as 
a fixative that conserves the effects achieved through child-centered 
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iaterventlon, and as a catalyst "which enhances the impact of 
other programs which may accompany or follow the parent 
intervention phase 

Second, durability of effects without continued support 
is unlikely, if one extrapolates from data on the center- based 
programs. More attention needs Co be paid to continuity of 
parent education, and provision of alternate ways of obtaining 
this support for parents in different circumstances. 

Third, t>^ere may be too much of a good thing (materials for 
home visitors) with too little consumer protection. Home visitor 
programs for parents of infants ^ toddlers and preschoolers have 
been widely but not systematically developed. With the exception 
of Ira Gordon's handbooks, no didactically coherent ECE materials 
for parents of 0 through 6 year old children exist, although 
there are many Tnanuals, guidebooks for parents themselves^ and 
home visitor training programs are proliferating.. Diversity may 
be desirable, but consumer information on prograin objectives and 
methods is needed to guide choice from age to age. 

Fourth, home visitor programs seem to be "the" trend in ECE. 
The parent education approach is being adopted at the Federal level 
through Head Utart and Home Start. Many state, municipal and private 
organizations are continuing or starting home vlr;itor parent education 
services. The home visitor form of parent education seems an idea 
v^ose time has come. It has come, however, without solid data on 
costs, replicability and on immediate and long- term effects. The 
parent education movement thus may be vulnerable to later deflation 
^ of too great expectations and a subsequent under- estimation of the 
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approach's significance. 
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5,3. t fiomo visitor and parent education for parents of han licai>po(! 
children 

The earljr identification and remediation of handicapping, con- 
ditions seems to reduce later problems. This may be particularly 
true for children with hearing losses^ where very early training to 
attend to vfrstigal auditory cues can improve children's ability to 
hear. Later training and hearing aids offer some relief, but this 
may be an instance where earlier clearly is better. 

There are many early education programs for handicapped 
children. Some are center^based group experiences. Tlioso are thought 
to have two advantages. First, such programs concentrate the 
services of still scarce trained professionals and the expensive 
special equipment. Second, children's social adjustment appears to 
be facilitated by early entry into groups with handicapped and non- 
handlcappod youngsters. Project Head Start, for example, now re- 
quires that 10% of children in all classes be handicapped. 

At the same time, programs to train parents to help their 
handicapped child are expanding, and reportedly are successful. 
For example: 

KcConnell aind Freeman provided parent orientation and 
audiological management for 9A deaf preschoolers (2 year 
olds). After a trial period with different hearinj;, aids, 
a permanent recommendation was made. Parents wore present 
at the audiologic sessions and received instruction in how 
to encourage auditory behavior, orient the child to sound, 
and talk to the child. 'Tindincs over three yearr* indi- 
cated that lan^uap.e /.growth accelerated while perfomiance 
a[»e and nonverbal mental a^e remained linear. Also, 
ability to ntio amplification from the wearable hearing aid 
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Improved, yith improved meau lihroshold resiKnis^^ Lo 
snokon voico oC moro than 20 db, T\ye uaronl mobiliZ(vi 
thi^insf'lvos into prossuro groups rosultini^ in Irj i- 
slation for oclacation of proschool ors • CoraTrnmi ly 
approval of the project rosultod In conrijuianc*^ <> li.r. 
sovvicrjG after federal findlnp, coased," 

j,3.2t Parent education For lo\^ incomo ramilic^r:: 

Most experimental home visitor and parent education pror>rams 
serve lo^r-income families, I'iddle class parents spontaneously have 
orf^anized parent cooperative nursery schools and play ni-^ups for 
many years- Low-income mothers often ladled the skills and oppor- 
tunities to develop these programs. As noted earlier, much recent 
public support of early child education has been predicated on the 
belief that early intervention prevents later social-class i-elatod 
deficits- It is not surprising; that demonstration home visitor pro- 
crams also have served low-income i^arents. 



o The Appalachian Education Laboratory's television 
proi^ram, "Round the Bend" is coupled with a mobile 
playschool* Tlie playschool van is usually driven to 
the home once a week. While the children play in a 
supervised group setting, mothers are instructed in 
how to use educational materials left by the home 
visitor and how to build on the educational messages 
of "Round the Bend/' 

o The pioneering DA8CEE program for 3 tc 5 year old 
children from low-income families combinarj summer 
participation in a group preschool vrith home visitinj'. 
durinj^ the vrinter by trained paraprofossionals • 
Amonc the results of this program have been immediatf* 
cognitive benefits for the focal child, diffusion of 
benefits to younger children in the family, a spread 
of parenting information and benefits to other children 
in the neighborhood, and improvements in the parents* 
personal lives. 
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o The 36 experimental Parent*Chlld Centers for focal 

children from 0 to 3 years of age are funded by Project 
He«d Start. These serve hard-to-reach and often extremely 
impoverished families. One family was living In a tent 
made from a surplus parachute. Another^ when discovered, 
was living In a cave. Others lived In shacks where the water 
supply and the outdoor toilet were within a few feet of each 
other. The schacks were unheated and without electricity. 
Although the program was to focus on parent education for 
child development, the survival needs of these parents had 
to be met before they could act on Instruction on child 
rearing. The program was also consnltted to using para- 
pro fes si on^ls, mostly mothers, from the same families, 
which required a two to three year start-up and training 
period. Recent reports indicate considerable success at 
general family rehabilitation, although the costs per 
family are high for the three year program. 

Experience with parent education programs for extremely low- 
income populations indicates that parent education can be one componenf 
within a multl- service framework. Recruiting very low- income families 
takes skill, time, and effort. Parents upwardly mobile tend to 
volunteer for these programs. They also appear to benefit more 
readily from educational services. 

There is probably some threshold of readiness for parent edu- 
cation, below which Investment in educational support has marginal 
returns. One may speculate that returns from parent education alone 
among families whose children often show greatest developmental 
retardation may be least. Perhaps for these families, later child- 
centered educational support may be better strategy, until the public 
is willing to Invest in the extensive, long-term rehabilitative efforts 
probably needed by multi-problem families. 

5.3.3 Parent education for all sectors ; Parent education for all sectors 
of society has been advocated. Some experimental programs to provide this 
are underway. Zlgler, discussing the value of preschool programs which 
^ would universally reduce the age of entry to 4 years and be operated by 
ERIC public schools writes, 



••School pooplG tie not determine to a rxeat oxtont the dov'lo]^- 
luont: oC children. Fcii.iLlios do that, aJid your throe hours oT 
nursor}'- and your five or six hours in a school day clearly did 
not:, liave th" impact that tho home life of the child had in 
detPrinininr, v/hat the child is to become. Schools miist quit 
ifVioriii;^. tiiat fact and begin developin^^ mechanisms that rnake a 
roalluy of some kind of school/family cooperation in the edu- 
cation of children I 

^'Oiu^ acp'^ot that I xvould propose as an oxperiKicmt is this: Uhy 
don't wo enroll children in sehool v;hen they *re born? 
AclualTy, I would iToall}'' like uo imrol.l them tho day after the 
mother concoivos. . . .IVliy don't we appreciate that education is 
a develoijmental phenomenon, and if we really x^ant to help 
children, wo start there? 

••IJhat we should do \dth such progranis, is to incorporate what 
we've boon learning in Home Start and other experimental pro- 
grams around the countr}' to lielp parents in their role as 
parents. Help them in tlie raising of their children; give them 
the knowledge and information. 

"ITliat this would involve it; not every child comin^^ to the school 
buildinc, but ratli«-»r periodic visits and parents coming to the 
school en n^asse. We oould use television more than we're usinc 
it. There's a variety of thinr.s that we can do in tho first five 
years of life that would help tl^o child through the family. 
Further, if you could do that, you would have a continuous support 
system in the home that you could wnrk with as the child r^oes 
throuc^^ school a real P'':^rtnershiFf\^^ 

^irJor's vision is being put into practice in the experimental 
Massachusetts Early Education Program (BECP). 

o In BI'm^P, all cliildren will receive medical and psychological 
diagnostic services designed for early detection of potential 
handicaps to health and education. Initial diagnosis will be 
followed by educational programs which will be somewhat differoit 
for each of three groups of children and parents. All parent^-^ 
will participate in a ptx^gram designed to help thorn become more 
orfective in rearinis their children. Daytime and evening dis- 
cussion groups, seminars, lectures, workshops, and filris '.-/ill be 
available. Bi-'EP will maintain a lending library of toys. 
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i.-avphlots, Ijooks, and otlior materials aL tho nei; .'r'X)^ Iioo*.) o^nt.'n: 
v;liich will hulp intorest:otl parents to inulnrwStand anJ ilu' 
?h?gU.s of ih.ur younj; childron* Tho oulu^r two coiM}K)noiit «> rlu" 
ocUioatloual ;>ror*.rain — homo visits and infant Klncaiii^n ai tln^ c ^n- 
Lrr-wlll bo offered at frequent intervals to oiu^ p.uoiij), less Trc- 
qu'Mitly to tho second grou[j, and not at all to Liu? thirci, Nxm* 
visitors \dll observe the infants and iielp the mothers to iMi roarjo 
their avnroness of tho children's development and need ^or a 
comfortable but stimulatinc environment. At the center, ihc in- 
fants in the first two groups will be exposed to mar:erials anitf 
surroundings especially desi";ned to stimlate their curiosity, 
encourac^ emcrninn abilities, and give them a chance to "social iz:" 
with other children and adults. The children's d»'^velopinrnt w:.ll 
be evaluated at specific intervals and uill bo used in assess iaj^: (li - 
effect of the various levels of expenditure and education thav tlu^ 
children received. 

BKF.P is administered jointly by personnel from the DrooKlirvi PibTlc 
Schools and the iiarvard Graduate School of Ivducatiou. Pediatricians 
from the Children's Hospital Medical Center oversee and coordinate 
tho project's medical aspects. Durinf, tho planning, stages paronts, 
professional members of the comrounity, school officials, and ttiachers 
becaiao Involved in the project, and several advisory coranittco:- have 
been fonned to continue this participation. One hoped-for outcoinc 
vill be the establishment of lasting patterns of institutional co- 
operation in offering support to families. 

The noti6n of parent education for all sectors is consistent T:i):h 
the risinc concern tliat being poor should not be equated with b.iiing a bad 
parent, and with programs that also serve lower middle class anr 
middle class parents. First, it is felt that inclusion only of one 
economic class vill erode popular support for programs. Second, 
economical ly segregated programs can add to, rather than reduce, the 
habit of equating poverty with deficiencies in all aspects of lilie. 
Economically segregated ECE programs may have increased the labels 
which reduce adult ability to see children as individuals. Last 1m/, 
segregated programs prohibit rather than promote mixing at early iiges 
before social class prejudice develop. On the other hand, the 
O feasibility of large-scale delivery of parent education programs, 

ERJC 
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the cost of such enterprises and whether the 

ln>n(»rits ant.iripar.ofl will bo obtalnod aro as yet \m! n(M%rti, 

Dollvciy systons For parctit: e<lucationi 

l)f>v*?loi>mHnt of foasiblp delivery system?? for paront ednoa- 
tlon has roccivoc! some attention. 

Television prop^rams for parent oducation: 

About 97% of all American famines have at l^^ast one television 
set. Nanv have tvro. Even amon[^ very low incoiTie families, telo- 
vision nvmership rarely drops below 90%. If television wore 
offective in deliveuinc parent education, a feasible delivery 
systnin thus oxists in most homes. 

Two projects are already UiVieniJay: 

. At Nova IJniversitiy in Fort Lauderdale, Florida an experimental 
televij?ion series for mothers of infants from 0 throuf>,h 3 yrars 
of ap,e Is bcin/, produced and tested. 

• The Rocky Mountain Satellite project and the Appalachian Educational 
Laboratory are developing television progreuns for parent and child care 
worker education. These programs scheduled for transmission In fall 1974. 

Amonr. the issues in using television to deliver parent education 
aro (i) whether parents and care takers will learn anythin'£', substan- 
tial through an essentially passive activity; (ii) what auxillian^ 
materials and services may be necessary to supplement the TV pro- 
r.rams, and (iii) how prof;^ram content can be responsive to cultural 
diversity* 

While those issues are being examined, interest in television as a 
delivery system xor parent education remains high, but programnia- 
tically nei3lected. 
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5,4,2 Multi«-medla educational materials ; Popularly p.:iced infor- 
mation on child rearing Is available through a variety of sponsors?^ 
"Baby and Child Care" by Dr. Benjamin Spock has reached an estimated 
24,000,000 people since Its publication In 1945. The Children's 
Bureau publication, "Infant Care: Your Child firom One to Six," has 
sold over 50,000,0^J0 copies. In addition to these best sellers, 
books and pamphlets on child- rearing are widely marketed, including 
places such as drug stores and grocery stores as well as libraries 
and bookshops. 

The potential of regular radio and newspaper columns on child 

rearing is being explored, Dorothy Rich, syndicated through the 

Washington Post , has published weekly columns on child rearing and 

recently began a Home/School Institute to train school personnel and 
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parents on how to rork together. Many popular women's magazines 
carry articles on ECE and child rearing, which reach wide audiences. 

Schools are also experimenting with multi-media techniques for 
parent education* For example, learning kits using cassette tape, 
workbooks and some prepared materials intended for parents of preschool 
children and distributed through the public schools are being tested 
in Provo, Utah, Among the titles are, "Four Ways Parents Teach," 
"Language Development of Children" and "Helping Children to Form 
Concepts and Improve Their Ability to Reason" The cost of preparing 
such materials could be relatively low. in ccmiparlson to benefits, if 
parent acceptability is high and if parents are able to learn through 
these self- instructional programs. 
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Hultl-medla loaterlals can be produced cheaply, and distributed 
popularly through achoolt shopping centers, gasoline stations, 
voluntary organisations and outreach workers. For many parents, 
such tQuItl-Qiedla Information probably would provide enough 
additional support to be worth the cost« 

It Is likely that less motivated parents or parents less 
able to benefit from self- instructional systems will need other 
forms of outreach. Program planners could, however, profitably 
consider ways of improving the quality and outreach of these 
materials. For example, writers could be subsidized to prepare 
more articles on ECE for magazines and newspapers reaching minority 
groups, or a sliding fee scale applied to subscriptions to magazines 
which carry articles on ECE to increase their distribution among 
low* income families. Radio and TV announcements could increase 
public awareness of ECE and corporations could be encouraged to 
donate some prime time spots for public service announcements on 
ECE. Cassette tapes oriented to the needs of parents from ethnic 
and racial minorities could help parent education be responsive 
to the needs of multi-cultural audiences. Incentives for parent 
verification of the value of these materials and their frequent 
updating could be provided to publishers and distributors. Again, 
the costs of production and marketing would need to be weighed 
against the returns. It would be fallacious merely to identify 
increased public awareness of the parental role in ECE with direct 
benefits for the children. 
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S«/>,3 Mnthor p.roups and ( ^ ,roi\p pronrams : 

Informal TT^othors r.ro»i:)s, r>ar»"nt/toachor raoot inps, and classes 
on parontinr. skills are incr^^iasing. 

••'any low-tulr.ion paront odtication coursos are availablo • 
throuc-h Lhf^ public schooln and roiPj'Mnity collo^'iesv Uldlo data are 
scant, api>arnntly most ^participants arc Tnlddlo class. Expansion of 
those [)rc ^ rams and Improvomcnt of insLnictional materials iray bc^ a 
feasible dolivGr}' system for this sector of the population. 

Parent /teacher mecti'ins on topics including eai^ly childhood 
oducaLion havo lonp, been offered throur^^h public schools and volun- 
tary orcanizations. Participation in t^icse proj»rans has tended to 
bf* 11i.'Vt.(^l to r(^latively f^^w paronl-^. 7]ic quality of instmction 
ai)parently is qtiite variabl^^ It would svx*n likely that these meetings 
ran .si Imularo iniorost in inort* 5;usCaine ] and intensive txlucation for 
parcnttiic, courses, rather i-lian provide sufficient Information by 
themselves. 

One n\odia-cuin-p;roup program receiving much 
attention ir, I T • raronf./Child Toy Lendiii/, Library, '^hc Paron'r./C'iild 
Toy Lending 1/il^rary is an t:'i;^]iL-w(^nl: course (about one hour a uoek) 
for parents of preschool cl^ildren. The course can be conducted in 
a variety of settings. Anyone can operate the course after cot:>- 
pletinn a brief traininr, v;orKshop. 
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Eifht basic toys are used to teach different concepts 
and to enhance languar.o developcient. At the course 
sessions^ parents learn to work with the t03^s aru\ r.ames 
and tlien borrow them to take home to use with their 
o\m children. After completing the course, parents 
are free r.o borrow those toys, as well as a^lclilional 
iioyo, just as one would borrow a book from a library. 
For each toy, there are easy-to-follow directions for 
several learning acti^dties that teach specific con- 
cepts and skills. The eight basic toys are: 

1 . Sound cans — auditory discrimination 

L\ Color lotto — problem solving, color matching 

3. Feely bag— tacile discrimination 

4. Wooden table blocks — relational concepts 
3. Stacking toy — problem solving 

0. Bead-o-Graph-visual discrimination, motor 
coordination 

7. Number puzzle — numerical concepts and countin;^ 

8. Flannel boartl — si^e and shape concepts 

Each pai^ent taking, tho course receives an casy-to-ccad 
Parent aide explaining different games at different lew^ls 
of difficulty to play with toy- At the course sessions, 
parents view filmstrips showing different adults playing 
r,aiiies \Ath their children. Those taking the course 
l>ract'ico playing games and discu.*5S the methods involved. 
Course sessions are also planned to allow plenty of time 
for parents to discuss their oim problems relating to 
(xlucation or child growth. " 

The cost of setting up a parent/child toy lending library 
prograri, including training, is about $1,000 for service 
to an estimated 40 families. Operational costs would 
depend on the librarian/course leader's salary, rent, 
advertising, possible subsidies for parent transportation 
and baby-sitting, and eventual replacement costs of the 
toys. 

Special parent groups have been tried, and found effecti/e 
where the leader T-jas unusually capable and extensive outreach v;as 
provided. The recrilts of these programs have varied from Marginal 



to encouraging; the greatest benefits seem to be on mother's 
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attitudes. Effects on the childxren's development are uncertain. 

On the other hand, mothers' group meetings in conjunction with 
home visitor programs have been popular. High participation and 
mothers' use of each other as sources of ideas and information are 
reported. Developing mothers' groups to sustain child rearing 
activity after the home visitor programs taper off may be a fruitful 
avenue to explore. 

5.4.4 Parents as volunteers in preschool programs : 

Parent education through participation as volunteers in pre- 
school programs has been encouraged by almost all nursery and privately 
supported preschools. Some even require as a condition of enrolling 
the child that parents spend a certain amount of time each week in 
the classroom and serve on various conmittees essential to the school' 
program. 

The results of volunteering on the parents and children has been 
little studied. Participation is often difficult to elicit and 
sustain. Too often, the "volunteer'* program is reduced to a few 
highly active parents or is sustained only as an enforced requirement 
for child enrollment. Directors of both expensive, highly praised private 
ECE programs and of subsidized day care programs have complained about 
the difficulty of enlisting parents as volunteers or even as participants 
in parent/ teacher meetings. 

On the other hand, participating parents report obtaining much 
insight into childhood education and what children could learn, if 
properly taught. Many paraprofessional (and professional) early child- 
hood educators began as volunteers in preschool programs. And^ "learning 
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by doing'' Is a well-established principle In other areas; It 
ought to be a powerful technique for parent education. 

Despite the lack of outcome Infomatlon, policy studies of 
ways to Increase parent participation as volunteers in preschool 
groups as a loeans of parent education seem worthwhile* 
5,4*5/ Parent Education before Parenthood 

Another form of learning by doing is found in the new "education 

for parenting programs" developed for junior and senior high school 
38 

aged children. 

On an experimental basis, high schools throughout the country 
are offering optional programs training young men and womfSin in child 
care and child rearing* Often, these courses Include practical 
experience as child care workers in preschools located within the 
high school physical facility^ or in the nearby area* Other schools 
are experimenting with "tutoring" arrangements between older and 
younger children^ which Increase individualization of instruction 
and may help the older child develop teaching skills. 

These activities will be rapidly expanded in 1973-1974 when, 
under Federal sponsorship, over 500 schools will Introduce parent 
education courses in grades 7 through 12* Of these, about 200 will 
use the model curriculum developed by the Educational Development 
Center called, "Exploring Childhood". The remaining 300 public 
and private schools will be furnished materials and technical 
assistance to help them initiate or expand their parenting programs « 
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The rest will use curricula of their own. In addition, seven 
national youth^servlng organizations and their affiliates in 
29 sites have been funded to implement education for parent- 
ing programs. Among these organizations are the Girl Scouts 
and the Boy Scouts of America, the National 4-H program, the 
Salvation Ansty, and the National Federation of Settlements 
and Neighborhood Centers, groups that together reach millions 
of youth from varied backgrounds in all areas of the country. 
After the 1973-74 testing and 1974-75 revision, "Exploring 
Childhood'' will be available for national use in Fall, 1975. 

Data on the ivnediate and longer-term effects of edu- 
cation- for-parenting programs are almost non-existent. Studies 
of the effectiveness of the Federal Office of Education-Office 
of Child Development sponsored project are planned, but it will 
be several years before we know the acceptability of such 
programs to youth, and their value in improving parenting skills. 

In summary, enthusiasms for different forms of preschool 
education tended to swing to extremes. At one time, center-based 
programs for 3 to 5 year olds were hailed as necessary for 
preventing the cognitive and personal-social deficits assumed 
to be responsible for the poor performance of low Income children 
on measures of academic achievement in primary and secondary schools. 
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Nov we know that such programs do limed late good for many 
children, and some longer-term good for some children, 
but that nation-wide Investment In one earlier year of 
early education Isn't likely to raise reading scores In 
the third grade very much. Enthusiasm for starting with 
Infants and for parent education In part evolved f: 
''disappointments'* with the center-based programs. Again, 
we know that parent education in all its variety can help 
the focal children, probably their younger brothers and 
slaters, and improve parents' confidence in their ability 
to help their child learn. But there are policy dilemmas. 
The intensive programs seem most effective, and are costly. 
Programs using mass media have low per-unit costs but probably 
benefit a few parents a great deal and more parents only moderately. 
A number of alternate ways of educating parents has been suggested 
in these notes. Needed are data and analyses relating program 
costs, program effects and parent needs, so that public invest- 
ments can be better matched to the size of the problem and to 
realistic expectationa of what is required to do something 
worthwile about it* 
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Such analyses require data not now ava.llablo. One can, how- 
over, outline the .steps required: 

1> Development of indicators of parent knowledce, competoncies, 
wtljl|lnfnn e ss and ability to use these competencies , 

Parts of such indicators are available. There are obser\*a- 
Clonal forms and survey techniques xrfiich can be used to assess 
parent competency as teachers and parent knowledco. There are also 
scales of barriers to parent application of knowledge due to con- 
straining economic circumstances. Measurement of parent willingness 
or motivation to apply Imowledge is as yet undeveloped. 

While reliable, useful scales \ri.ll require considerable 
effort, it seems within our research competence to prepare such 
Concial indicators of parent education needs. 

2, Analyses of available data and /or ^(cvelopmont of experimental 
studies to" establish the cost/effectiveness of different forms of 
intervention in relation to parental need . 

Throughout this paper, estimates of the i>robable benefits of 
different forms in compari^^on to assumed parental need have been 
offered. These aro based on inference from findings rather 
than experimental comparisons. 

Cross-national studies, or systematic analysis of available 
data might be sufficient to cuidc policy decisions, civon the 
variety of forms of parent education which have been tried. 

It is also possible that a social experiment comparing 
different delivery systems for parents with different initial 
levels of need would provide a more solid basis for policy 
decisions. 

.3. Examination of different delivery systems for maximum 
coveraqo at minimum cost: for example, if courses on parent 
education are optimal for many middle-income parents^ tvhat in- 
centives aro needed to increase participation in such courses? 
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Would provision of courses at employer sites, rather than in evenings 
on parents* times, be >.T)rthwhilG? Should mobile parent education 
vans bring the classroom to the neighborhood? Should materials be 
developed and training given to instructors in parent education for 
church groups and voluntary organizations to increase the quality 
of information available through these channels? 

It is likely that a variety of alternative forms with alter- 
native delivery systems x/ill be needed. The advantage of the 
systematic study proposed is a better utilization of 
resources than the present profusion of approaches 
may offer. Of course, most of the approaches described did not 
originate vath a central planning group. They developed informally 
in a vaHcty of sectors, and probably represent an excellent match 
of local need and local resources. 

Central plaimers systems all too often do not take into 
account the tendency of systems to adapt to needs. In parent edu- 
cation, it T.t)uld seen the central planning role could be systematic 
collection of infomction, and dissemination of reports on the 
costs, feasibility and benefits of alternatives for use by 
parent/community planning groups. Some options may require in- 
vestments beyond local resources, e.g., television production, 
developnent and testing of curriculum materials, and training pro- 
grams for trainers. Assessment of the need for such activities and 
the quality of their content would benefit from, more tv;o-way com- 
munication between parent groups and central planners, a communi- 
cation that has been too often missing. 
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6.0 Parent Partlcii»atloR in declslon^makiuR 

Ttio three primary forms of parent pari:ici;>ar.ion in i^duca- 
tional (lecislon-maldnc ate through citizens* orc.aai nations , 
elected Boards of Education, and direct 

parental action on behalf of their own children. Citizens' or^.a- 
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nizations, s^ich as the Parent/Teacher Associations, provide 

channels for parent/ school coimnuni cation. Through participation 

in the elected Boards of Education which govern most piiblic school 

districts, parents have the opportunity for a direct voice in the 
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education of their children. In principle, parents can eone to 
schools to iiifliicnce day-to-day operations affecting their children. 

These fortes of i>articipation have not functioned pcrfGctly 
for iuiddlO'-clasG pan-^nts. For lo\^ income parents, tht?y have been 
almost useless. There are many movements in progress to reverse 
this situation, such as creation of cornmunity school boards x^thin 
larr^or school districts and increasec! representation on Boards of 
L\(i»ication from low-income, ethnic and racial minority sectors — and by 
students. While sustained » effective citizen participation in education is still 
limited, the trend is toward a better balance between professional 
and lay control of ixiblic education for low-income and middle-class 
sectors alike. 

In early childhood education, parent participation as decision- 
i.iakorc has been practiced most extensively in pro:;rams supported by 
Federal funds: in Project Head Start, in Follow Throu^hj and in 



/cohool jJlst-ricts rocoivint^, nonios frorr. Til:!.:^ I of l: Tic .■^lf.v.c^Mltary ... ■ 

pocov^lary r-diicntion Act: o-^ 196'> (FS ;A; . ■ All thrive procranis , 

havo roquiT^oinonts pairtMil: involvoineni:, iTiclu<lin(; pamzicipation 

ai; clncii;lon-'!:iakars. 

. . .lu ad':'ii:Von^ flay carcy programs which rGcoivo noney ITrom tlib 

-iotrlal Soo'irliy AcL, TitTo IV; f ron /Ci tlo I (Youtiv i)ro:\ra:?&) , " • 

Ulo II C' ' rban aad llural Coi'Tinuiii ty Acti oii pro;>;rains) , VCi Lie III . 

(r'l.crant a.csistanco proorans) and Tlulo V (Day care project:/:) of 

tlie .'^conomic OpporLanity Act; and fi^om Title I of "^.j'sA are reqalred" 

to be in complianco uath thp Fcdnral IntGrac,oncy Day Care iGquiro- 

laonts. The: Rt*quireTnonts cover day cart;? facilitiGs, environmental 

standarr'ls, social sondcos, lioalth and nutrition sf.^rvices, staff 

tralnLar,* administration and coordination, eval\ia!.:ion, education, . 

and paiwil; involvf^ncnt • 

A;; an e::ainpl(vof the parent involvenGnt mandated for programs 

receiving Federal ifunds, the Federal Interagency Day Care. guidelines 
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for parent involvement r^^qnire: 

*1 , Oppoj:tuni ti'Js i.i^st be provided parents at times cionvehi on t l:o 
thoM.to T/or': v/ith the pro f;,ram and v/hen ever possible to observe tlieir 
children in the day care facility. 

2. Parents mast have the opportunity to become involved themselves 
in the makinp; of decisions concerning tTie nature and operation oF 
tlif' day care facility. 

\3. s'h'Viovor an ac;ency providios daj'' care for ^sO or more children, 
th<^r<* must be a policy advisory camralttce* ConmVittec rneniborship 
slionld;^inclado not loss than 50 percent parents or parent rf'pre- 
f;ivitatrvj\'5, .v;(^lected by tiu? parents thems^^lves. . . 



4, Policy advisory committees must perform productive functions, 
including but not limited to 

a. assisting in the development of the programs and approving 
applicatic\i8 for funding 

b. participating in the nomination and selection of the 
program director 

c. advising on the recruitment and selection of staff and 
volunteers 

d. initiating suggestions and ideas for program improvements 

e. serving as a challenge for hearing complaints 

f. assisting in organizing activities for parents 

g. assuming a degree of responsibility for communicating 
with parents and encouraging their participation in the 
program*'. ( op cit . , pp, 14-15) 

Examination of the Head Start, Follow Through, ESEA and day care 

parent involvement requirements as they were initially, and as they 

have been modified over the years shows (i) that most Guidelines began 

with the parent ediTcatiou and parents-as-resource roles, and (it) that 
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the parent-as-decislon-maker role has gained prominence since 1970. 
Thf Head Start 1970 guidelines, for example, specify on what decisions 
the Policy Councils have "information", "concur" and "approval/veto" 
responsibilities. Many of the central decisions in program operation — 
budgets, staff, program content--must receive Policy Council approval 
before thii program application for refunding is sent to Head Start 
Regional Offices for final endorsement. At least 50% of the Policy 
Council members must be parents who are elected as representatives 
by other Head Start parents. 
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As Stearns and Peterson ( op clt .) point out, however, most 
Guidelines (i) do not acknowledge the possibility of conflict 
between parents and administratorvS, thus offering few waya to 
settle disputes, and (ii) are without enforcement mechanisms. 
The Day Care and ESEA declarations on parent involvement are 
particularly weak in these respects. 

While Head Start and Follow Through have monitoring systems 
for coiroliance with all Guidelines, including parent involvement, 
the monitoring systems have been slow co get into operation. Also 
needed are better record-keeping and uniform ways to assess "compliance 
across administrative regions and programs. For example, MIDCO ( op ci t. 
reports : 

"The (1972) survey... does not present a picture of how the current 
parent participation policy (1970) is being implemented in a typical 
Head Start. The telephone survey conducted at the beginning of this 
project indicates that there are many programs which do not appear 
to be implementing the new policy statement. There is no enforce- 
ment procedure that is uniformly applied to all programs..." 

For a nation in which local control of educational resources is 

a major issue, there is little information on the extent of parent 

participation in decision-making according to the existing Guidelines, 

and on barriers to full partipation. (See Table 4, from Yin et al.) 
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Krulee, Hetzner and McHenry, describing Follow Through, write: 

"All projects suppc " activities of two kinds. First, there is the 
involvement of parents in the classroom as part of an instructional 
teaia. Secondly, there is the i^nvolvement of parents in the activities 
of the Policy Advisory Committee so they may take part in support of 
Follow Through and in the process of decision-making. 
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From onr observations of local projects, wo have !.\radually 
forTncd so.io impressions about these prop.rams. For oxarnplG, those 
pxograins appear to develop slowly and with difficulty. It would 
appear to take two to throe }'cars in order to dovoiop an active 
and successful prograan. 

Tliore are sonc important barriers to be overcome... After all, 
inany poor parents rutve reservations about the potential value of 
participating. They may also be someT^at afraid of teachers and 
school officials and be quite uncertain of the respcmse they can 
expect to receive from these same individuals. In orxier to develop 
a successful pTTOgram one needs to b*^ able to demonstrate to parents 
that theit participation is of \'alue and to help parents develop 
some confidence in the possibility that cheir contributions will be 
respected. (p. 359) 

Stearns and Peterson ( op. cit. ) agree: 

'•The primar>^ reason why parent involvement most often fails to 
have an impact on children is because it is minimal. .Tlie main 
r<»ason for (low participation) are the pressures of neetinr sur- 
vival needs and fci3linf»s of psychological inferiority or social in- 
ff^riority. If strategies for r^ ietinc these ne&ls do not ex5.st, theiid 
parent involveji^ent . . .can nol: he expected to have t lasting impact on 
children." (p. U) 

They d'olineate some additional problems: 

— some parents f^iay fail to participate becans^'* others (militants 
or people with a desirf* to carr}' out extraneous political pur- 
l>osf^s) do. 

— soT.u: loir income communities believe that eivicatlonal institu- 
tions arc noc amenable to ohaneo or are irrelevant to the needs of 
their corimtjinity. 

— in some comrninl ties, participation as a paraprof essional i/ithin 
the e::isting school systeii would make the parent*? status ambigous, 
and niir;ht confuse parental self-ima^c rather than improve it. 

— som.e parents may be unwillini: to accept decision-ipakinf^ roles 
since i^articipation in a PAC micht be sean as endorsement tlie 
school . 

In addition to problems in jncouraginc, i)arerit participation. 
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there are problems In de>'tilopin(». effective cxoiips, aivl thon in the 

conflicts which may arise when either a checks and balance role really 

di^velops, or a community group seeks extensive social chanecsi 

— parents niay lack detailed financial or program information needed 
to operate effectively as decision-makers, and the program is 
unable or um/illinc to provide this information 

—parents may lack needel skills and pro(7,ram6 can not mobilize 
adequate traininf^ procrams, (Elected and appoint'^d School Boards 
experience sinilar needs for training materials to fulfill their 
responsibilities) 

—some programs can not or do not continue lone enouc.h to produce 
the intended effects, due to "erratic and inadequate fundinr> from 
state oducatiooal and Federal agencies. 

-—parents nay demand soru? change in the school yro^.i.ani and its im- 
plemontation by professionals may have ill effects rather than c>ood 
effects on children's attitudes and achievement. 

— some thine else tecomcs the main issue on which PAC and proj^.ram 
personnel focus their attention. "School administrators inay be 
willing or able to chan;:;;^ practices In a very fow domains, but 
parents often have not limited th^ir concerns to these more Flex- 
iblo areas. . .Parents have most often centered their attention on 
certain porsonjiol decisions, hiring or firing. Some of the power 
strucglos that ensued probably modified the school for the better 
but .evidence exists that these experiences can be alienating for 
both parties.'* 

— state and r.-^deral rA^ideliners can cause great difficulties. Por 
example. Title I g^iiclelinos require that when project decisions are 
made, parents constitute more than 50% of the voting body. However 
thex'o appears to be no specified recourse available when decisions 
arc ma^le in the absence of such a quorum. (Steams and Peterson, 
p. 6^0 

In summary , one programmatic implication is that there are 
several "models" or assumptions about the reasons for parent parti- 
cipation as decision-makers. In communities seeking to emphasize 
parent decision-making, it vnmld seem essential to herein with makin 
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convart Msumptlons overt and to prepare guidelines of rights and 
responsibilities that are extremely specific. The schools and the 
cooBiunicy can then better anticipate disputes that may arise from 
unshared expectations, and develop ways in vhich these perhafis 
naturally arising conflicts can be used constructively. 

A second programmatic implication is that guidelines without 
enforcement mechanisms are ineffective. In part, failure to 
enforce guidelines has been due to lack of Instruments to measure 
compliance. Better techniques to assess parent participation 
should be developed, and applied by citizens groups as well as by 
officials. 

A secondary aspect of lack of enforcement is that programs are 
often evaluated without assessment of whether the program in practice 
resembles the program on paper* The guidelines , rather than imple- 
mentation, may be considered at fault in judging the worth of an 
approach. 

6.1.2: Effects of parent participation as decision-makers 

Until recently, little was known about the effects of parents 
as decision-makers on the child, the programs, the parents them- 
selves, and conmiunitles. 

The sparse findings indicate first that it is difficult to 

obtain and sustain the involvement of low-income parents, particularly 

46 

those most deprived and crisis-ridden. If parents are to function 
in a leadership capacity, they need extensive training and con- 
siderable staff support* Training programs for staff and parents 
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now are offered by consulting, firms, many of which are minority- 
o^ed and staffed with parents who have prominence as commimity 
loaders* 

l/hex-c staff are convinced of the value of i^aront invoTvempnt 
ao docision-^makers, where administrators are Tvillin^ to provide the 
resources for training?;, where power to make meaningful decisions is 
truly devolved, and where planners will wait two or three years 
for development of effective parent organizations, it seems possible 
to develop strong decision-making groups. But from reports such as 
MIDCO ( op. cit> ) and Krulee et al. ( op« cit. )^ it appears that 
these conditions are rarer than program planners have hoped. 

On the other hand, surveys over a five year period in Head 
Start and in Follow TlirourJi confirm that parent involvement in 
decision-making is increasing,. Tne percent of elected Head Start Policy 
Councils ifiv the ffdll year pro^aw haa risen from 55. 5X In 1967 to 77.2% 

in 1970, More PC '^s are responsible for hiring staff, budget declsioa, i 
approval of program content. Guidelines and manuals on parent par- 
ticipation written for staff and parents have been distributed. In 
Head Start, over 200,000 copies of the Raintowr Series -on parent 
involvement have been printed. Parent Councils and caucuses have 
become increasingly direct in stating their positions, as this 

excerpt from a Parents* Caucus on evaluation of I-'ollow Thrcue,h in- 
47 

dicates* 
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"We are tired of others deciding whon a pror.ram is 'not r^ood* 
or 'good^ for us, based u;x)n their concept of Viata* and their 
concept of what is 'wronc* with our chilftren, and i;hat Is 
needed to correct those' wronf.s* . We will do x^hat wo can as 
a r.roap of anxious atnd aiicry parents to keep this iTorram that 
*we know is valuable' and w<: will work to help others that need 
to know see this. We will not accept, how^^ver, as just, their 
Inability to understand as a reason to stop this prograin for our 
children. VJo are also watchlnp, th^^ Follow Throu-^h family very 
closely to see who our real allies are, for at rimos we feel 
have beoji used. We are '.x)rKlnf, towarrl that power that will Tnak(> 
the above a reality.*. 

We will continue to orgaLni/:e other parents throughout the country 
under any circumstances f Usinp our statements to Follovj Throu^^h 
as a basis, we will nake similar demands for parent direction of 
any new prof^ram coming into our communities. We will destroy any 
progtWi that attempts to experiment upon our children based upon 
the -^ef inition of oth(*rs. We will insist upon certain practices 
that do not fit well with strict research ideas... 

We are very serious about our opposition to not bein^ included in 
the first decisions, and if this is to be honored, thi?n immediate 
steps must be taken. We present this to you humbly b^^cause we 
b<>lieve that what is causing our major difficulty is the continued 
arroRanco of those \A\o have continued to behave as If our lives, 
and the lives of our children, are theirs to maaip^ilate and that we 
have no rie;hts that they need to respect. We hope, however, that 
humility is not confused with weakness or lack of conviction about 
what we resolve. '* (p. lA-15) 

The tenacity of parents' organizations in EC'-l programs, and 
the rapid i^rowth of state, regional and national parents* councils 
sucf>GSts that the grass-roots strenf>,th of par'^nt.s as decision- 
makers can be under-estimated if one looks only at i)ercentaB^s of 
parents avzare of o>r attending PC meetings. 

A second point is that parents, even those who do not actually 
participate, believe in the influence of parent councils in insti- 
tutions affecting their children. Table 5 summarizes a variety of 
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Imlicators of i-^arent Involvement in the l^r>9-70 Follow Throur^^ 
procram. Only AOX of tiho 3,''4r»0 part^nts sampled were TAC mombors. 
Of these only 37% ever attended a PAC meetinc. On]y 13% foil: Lhr»y 
personally could Influence schools. Hut 93% strongly agreed that the 
PAC*s were effective? overall. According to parents, PAC*s were most 
effective in influencing school boards (90S strongly agree), and, 
in decreasing order, were effective in influencing what children 
were taught (75%), in hiring teachers (63%) and in determining how 
school money was spent. 

Third, parent involvement as decision-makers does seem asso- 
ciated with institutional change. A national evaluation (the 
Kirschnor study) of community changes benefiting lovr-incomt^ children 
associated with Project Head Start indicated that the greater the 
amount of parent participation in the Head Start Center, the more 

extensively the center was involved in the institutional change 
48 

process. In addition, the rolos of high parent participation cen- 
ters wfere the more direct ones authorizers and executors of 
change. Finally, the durability and significance of the changes 
were greater if associated with the influence ofsuch high parent- 
participation centers. Kirschner study thus (1) confirmed the effec- 
tiveness of Head Start as a ciiange agent vrtthin communitiesf and 
(ii) established that parent participation affects tho level of 

Head Start involvement in change, the function performed in the 
change process, and the significance of the change on behalf of 
children. 
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Table 5 : Parent TnvolvenGnt in Follow-tbroti|>.h, 1969-70 



OllTCO^^F:s parent status (FT) 

Certain FoGslblc Not All FT NFT Conparl- 

OUTCOMES Povorty Poverty Poverty Parents son Parents 



(N«l,436) (N-856) (N=l,168) (N«3,460) (N-l,696) 

1 . Awareness 



Ai^areness of "T 


46.5'^ 


55.43: 


57.3': 


52 . 3% 


— 


Awareness of 












other groups 


42.0 


46.8 


63.4 


50.4 


41.4 


Awareness of PAC 


15.9 


23.9 


20.6 


10.7 




Participation 












Any classroom 












visits 


43.4 


47.4 


56.4 


43. r, 


35.3 


3 or nion- visits 


46.5 


50. n 


53.8 


50.2 


39.5 


Work in classroom 


14.3 


19. G 


24.3 


19.0 


8.9 


If SOI as 












Volunteor 


73.4 


57. B 


67. C 


66.7 


79,2 


Pay 


26.6 


42.2 


33.0 


33.3 


20.3 


Private talks 


49.6 


62.8 


75.9 


61.8 


56.6 


Klthin past month 


43.3 


45.9 


40.3 


43.4 


34.4 


Tf aware of PAC: 












PAC member 








39.6 




F.ver attondfKi 












a incGtinp; 








3''..6 





If 601 

General 

me^etinc — — — 31.7 

I'xocativo 

meeting — — 33,9 

Knows other PAC 

members — ~ — 58.5 



*StAnford Research Institute, Appendix B: Parent Interview Survey. March 1971 
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Certain 
Poverty 



Possible 
Poverty 



Not 

Poverty 



All FT 



MKT 



3* Sense of 

influence 
(Stronely 
agree) on 

scliools lO.^'o 
PAC influonco 
-with school 

board 
-what childrei. 

-hirinf: 

teachers 
-spoDclin^^ 

school 

monoy 
Overall PAC 

effect 91.1 

A, Satlgf action 
with Follox/" 

iioijirui to 

child (very) 87.5 
flhild's 

progress in 

school (very) 78,7 



11.3':^ 



l^^,^:^: 13.3% 
89.8 

62.6 
61,8 

92.^1 92.5 



8!3.0 



79.1 



77.7 



7/i, 



n3.3 



77.4 



9.9% 



72.4 



'^S?^l notes, "Aluhougli ir-any of the parents made positive comments about 
t!)L» benefits, thorc! were strong hints of dissatisfaction ... it was 
har<J to ignore p^J-^^r^^s who complained of feelings of exclusion from the 
classroom and lack of effective parent-teacher comrmini cation. Others 
folt thr.t control of the procfam rested tri-th a few active parents and 
that few attempts had been made to inform and involve parents adequately.' 
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tluf-il v^'Ci^ntly, rhore were fow daf:a on vho ^i fori s of 
parental deci sion-makiiir, on child dovolopment . ^^^at lii Ll*^ thoro 
v/QfO showocl (O correlations of undif furonLiattxi "Invol veimvit** 
with final levels of child porfcrvsiance and Cii) no offocts of 
parental decision-making on child ^^ains. Steauas and Peterson 
( op^cit » ) suniroarizinc the sparse and unimpressive findings, con- 
clude; 

''Tlic orfociis of ^rental decision-: akinp. on children's academic 
performance are particularly difficult to measur^:^ and evaluate. 
Fir^;t, the chance expected in parent attitudes or in school 
pror.raias as a result of this sort of participation would have 
lonjsor d<^layed impacts on the children. . .Second, docision 
niakin:^ rolejj almost never occur in the absence of chani,o in 
otlier roles> so their independent contributioi; to chili out- 
comes can not be assessed readily... Finally, thc.^ro is the possi- 
bility that/ for some c^oup^, if significant decision-mkinn 
ix^v^r hold, standardized achievement a/fects wnld not bo 
ineasurod because parents would gear the i)roerai:i to other out- 
comes** (p. 27). 

In cuiimier 1971, a study of tiie relationship botvtVMi (a) 
parent participation in liarnor and decision maker roles and (b) 
cliild development, prop.ram quality, the parents themselves and in- 
stitutional chan[^es \;as inir.iatcJ "or Project He?.d Start, "^'ounted 
in anticipation o:' a Moliry battle over the rolo of parents in new 
t;uidelines on day care, tlu: study lias the deficiencies of post hoc 
analysis l>ut the advantap.es oT initial random samplinc of theuniv- 
ver^^e of 'lead Start Centers, stratified random selection following 
the initial stirvoy, assessmont of centers hi|;',li an-l low in parents 
iij learner and decicion-maker roles, comparisons nesLk.'d i/iLhin 



center strati.rications of par*^*nts who were active cri<i inactive in 



learner and decision maker rolos; a follo\/''up sub-sfuly of 
parents who were high and low In the fo\jr rolo combination ; for 
oaih center; a sub-study of parentri in each center who wc^r^^ paid 
staff; and measuroment of many child variables including solT- 
concept, and nany y)arent outcome variables, as well as pro^^ram 
quality and institutional changes, 

Thu nroject was reviewed from inception to completion by 
panels including parents, Head Start directors and experts in com- 
munity involvement, social change theory, parent education and 
child development. Case histories, interviews, and examination 
of records for unobtrusive measures were used to obtain qualita- 
tive as well as quantitivo data. 

The d<»riciencies of the study inc\\ide (i) inability to infer 
cause and ofC'iCt in the associations noted between parenl. j)arti- 
cipation and outcome variables since data wore collected at one 
poiitt in tiTn(» (3[)rin-, 1972); (ii) inability to make inferences 
about the eff'^ct of Head Start on change?:; in parf^nt participation 
as a dependent variable, and (iii) absence of conparable ()ata on 
participation by middle-income parents in center-based pro;j:rams, 
and of both low-income and middle income parents in home-based 
programs • 

The national evaluation of Flomo Start v/hi ch irioludes true 
control croups and is a prosp^^ctive, lon(;ltudinal study, will pro- 



vlclG more rellabl<^ Jata on t'\e e'^ffocts of parent i nvolvc3mc?nr in 
• *Cr. The Minr.O sturly, howf^vor, offc^rs jv^asonably sr.uL\ly informa- 
tion. Tl may, 1 ruined, havf^ tlio advanta(^<^ of oxanrninp "ijaLnraT' 
variations without tht^ intarvention pror.fans of ilom^ "tart, that 
coiiTd bias comparatlvG results in favor of paronts ay educators. 

t'IOCO*s findin^'.s indicate that absolute amount of parent 
participa'^ion is far more important for almost all outcomes than 
ar(j differoncos betv;oen the forms of participation. According, to 
MIDCO, (i) parent particii>ation in bovh leamer and decision maker 
rolofc; makes a difference for the? i>arcnt?3 themselves, for thoir 
chlldrc^n, for the program and for tho community; (ii) parents 
who participat<5d <*xtensively, v?sp<*cially those active in dc- 
cision-maki.nn, uptq more con fid on i. of their ability to control 
their environment and saw tliomselves as more SMccossful and more 
skillful; and (iii) parents who wore active in tho cor.imunity prior 
to entry in Head Start w^^re tho most enthusiastic participants in 
Head Start. During their Head Start period, their l^vel of par- 
ticipation in other community activities ^leclin'^'I sli[:.ht]y; after 
Moad Start, their activiti'^s in other comirainity events rose to 
still hi;3her levels. (See Figj-ure 4). 

MIDCO also found that level of parent in- 
rolvcmont associated uith personal self-esteem. I/herr^ involve- 
i^\ept was lower, self-esteem uas lower, '!i(:.host parent sol"*- 




Flj,*?;-'^ /|A: CuiiyiJimlty acr. rvil oni:.sif!!c of Moad Star): ^oc 
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esteem was found in centers which emphasized parental decision-> 
making • 

While participation in Head Start seems associated with Immediate 
benefits for parents, MIDCO bserved that former parents report reduced 
self-esteem. ^^The data do not provide sufficient Information to identify 
cause* One conclusion might be that the high esteem of Head Start 
parents has a limited time dimension. Another possibility, which is 
more likely> is that the whole dimension of support for parents is 
radically lacking in most institutions with which parents must relate 
after Head Start, especially public schools ." (MIDCO, p. 46) 
6.1«1. With regard to the association of parent participation and 
child development, MIDCO found: 

(1) there is a strong relationship between high participation by 
parents and better performance on tests of intelligence and task- 
orientation. Tlie children of parents with extensive participation in 
both roles produced better scores on measures of verbal intelligence, 
academic achievement, self-concept, behavioral ratings in classrooms 
and at home, and change ratings in both learning and participation 
in activities. High participation is associated with final levels 
of achievement and with rate of change; the more the better, 
(ii) these extend to center influences: children of parents in renters 
which were classified as high in providing one or both roles scored 
better on child measures than did children at centers which were 
classified as low or minimal in both roles, (p. 46) 
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(ill) children of paid employees- -like the parents themselves-- 
were similar to children«-and parunts--*o£ families active as both 
learners and decision- makers. 

6.1.2. With regard to program quality, centers with high participation 
in both roles were judged as better in quality than centers with low 
participation. Quality was defined by the Guidelines used in national 
Head Start program audits; ratings were made by Head Start Center 
staff, by {Policy council chairmen and by HIDCO evaluation team 
leaders. Parent participation, required by Head Start guidelines, 
thus goes hand^in-hand with other hallmarks of a good ECE program. 

6.1.3. With respect to the impact on comnunity institutions, (i) 
both the greatest number of changes, and more significant changes 
were found in centers rated high in both decision-making and learner 
activities. Centers where decision-making was strongest of the two 
roles, however, showed the most significant kind of institutional 
change. (The Kirschner Associates criteria of change significance aud 
possible roles in the change process were used in the MIDCO study for 
comparability across the two evaluations of Head Start's impact on 
conminities.) Also (ii) the extent to which parents from centers 
participated in all six stages of change was directly related to 
parent participation. *'When parents were high in both roles, 

there was greater involvement across six stages than when there 

was little involvement or high participation in only one role." (p. 48) 

The parent interviews tell their own story: 
o "Once you have been involved in Head Start, you are never the 
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saxije ai'.dirt* 'ane out of ton tinos, it: :s enriching and rewarxling, 
ovon frustrating at tines, but you're* novor i ho sanu* d[,ai.M, anJ 
Tor rVio most part, it is a "M'UteiTnont (r^IDCO, 1072V, p. 50) 

o 'lUiad Start has boon a hiarvolous experience for in<'. I aiTi aware 
of exprossin(; layself, I feol my opiniors are valuable to schools 
In coimiiunity affairs. I'm ;noro concorned vdth bein^, informed about 
tliincs and actively taking paru, Froii the peoni<^ I've met, I know 
no\j wiiere to &et information an^^^ hou and who to see to solve my 
problGiT^s. It has t>tven tne a oreat deal of self'-cor\f id'ince; a de- 
sire to be active in things; to voice my opinions; and much (gra- 
tification for what I have been able to help with, I have only 
one sad .eelinc — that Head Start isn't availabl<^ to everyone. T 
liope r;orne day it v.dll be," (,>. 51) 

G.l.^'i, Pc*rhaps riost iriix)rLant to the pollc}' quosLion with which the 

sLudy bcf.an are the cvaluators* conclusions about parent involvement. 

"There is little doubt that both the learner and decision--:.^a)cin^^ 
roles are important positive influences on parents, their Mead Start 
children, the quality of programs and other conminity institutions. 
The stron-.est effect appears to come from a combined effort in 
both areas. It is the judf.ment of the evaluators that contrary to 
ar[:uments cited in the introduction, i;' the decision-makin^ role is 
de-euj^hasized, the loarninf; type of participation will also de- 
c:lin(^.... We do not brO ieve tliat dead r>tart coulfl coni:inue to 
achieve — certainly not improve — its prog^ram queility nor its contri- 
bution to ])arent, child and cominunity chan(»e throut-h j^aront ])arti- 
cipation without a strong; i3ecision~i:tai;ing role/* (p, CI) 

•r.2..: l'ror;ram implications: Devoloptient of parent [)articipation as 
d'*eision-rLu!;eTS in ■■'^CV. rcq.iLres, it appears, conrvJerable determi- 
nation by spoasorinc acencies and a willingness to .\':pcrieaco a 
leaiT)in/^. ]^oriod ac professionals and parents learn i.o vorlc together. 
As Via '.:L al . ( ojj > ci t^ ) conclude: 

"Certain ori^anizational characteristics can serve to devolve 
power nore effectively thcji others. In particular, characteristics 
r/iich ars th'^ citir.en or(^anization having:, its o*vm stalT, havinp. the 
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power to investigate grievances an o influence substantially 
the formation and execution of service budgets , havelng an elected 
citizen membership y and having an umbrella- like organizational 
structure are associated with the ability of a citizen organization 
to exert its own influence and control/' To this, recent analyses 
by Stanford Research Institute would add devolving to Parent Councils 
(with bu^^jets) the task of evaluation experimental programs, of prepar- 
ing annual progress reports on all school programs > and of purchasing 
information needed to establish program costs and performance . The 
rational for these recotiMendations stems largely from a desire for 
a fresh look at parents as decision-makers, which includes identification 
of (1) provision of ways to ajudicate or resolve disputes anticipated 
between parents and professionals as power devolves. While this 
recommendation has been made too recently to report on its implementation, 
the analysis is receiving considerable attention at the Federal level, and 
is consistent with the role which parent groups repeatedly have claimed 
as their right and responsibility: to evaluate how well the school 
their child attends is educating children. 

The data suggest that one. In effect, gets what one wants to, 
and invests resources in. ECE programs seeking to establish parent 
and citizen influence over activitiea will need a governing board 
of members elected as community rej^resentatives , must provide the 
parental decision-making body with a staff and money for parent 
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activities 9 and must devolve power, Including *^at least the 
power to Influenca substantially the service program's budget 
and to Investigate citizen's complaints/* 

6.2.1: Providing for parent involveinent in forms of ECE other 

than preschool programs may require considerable diligence: 

o Producers of books and multi-media materials may need to Include 
parents on review and development boards and to support consumer 
verlflcai.ion through parent usage. 

o Schools axid other organizations offering structured classes in 
parent education may need to form lay board.s Including parents. 
Such boards should have devolved power for real decision-making 
on content^ outreach^ focus of service delivery and certification 
of achievement, and the financial support reconmended by Yin et al. 
to enable their full participation, 

o Organizers of parent discussion groups and home visitor programs 
will need to develop on-going lay advisory and policy making 
groups composed of parents and other conniunity members. 

There may be some Toarit to a coDmunity parents and citizens 
group » ilmllar to those in Denmark^ which reviews all programs 
for early childhood education developed in a community, including 
those supported by private funds as well as those involving public 
money. The costs of such citizens boards for early childhood 
education could come from public subsidies , from contributions 
of cooperating organizations and from contributions of cooperating 
organizations and from fund-raising activities of the boards them- 
selves. For the boards to exercise effective control, some power 
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would have to be devolved for review and approval of 
public tunds or use of public facilities , e.g., approval of 
television chaonpls for children's broadcast programoing. 

It stay be au^nseA that the benefits of such participation 
relative to innadlate and long-term outcomes are not sufficiently 
well-e.^tablished to form the basis for policy recommendations , 
that "••.there is no solid documentation that parental involve- 
ment in the schools raises coomunity consciousness, or that it 
is likely to lead to the kind of school reform talked about so 
lovingly^'' (SRI, 1973, p^69} One nuet agree that the evidence 
is yet s lender • A methodologically oriented review would find 
more flaws in studies of parents as decision makers than in 
studies of parents as learners, and an ample number of limitations 

in these latter studies. Relative to the literature on outcomes 

* 

affecting children in center-based ECE, data on all parent roles 
are methodologically weak, and scanty. 

On the other hand, parent involv^rment as a philosophy is 
consistent wirh the political system of j^artlcipatory democracy 
of meny countries. It is also consistent with public policy in the 
United States regarding oducatjon during the school years » The 
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rocommendations offered hero require further study. More re- 
search is needed on how to measure parent participation in 
decision-nial^lnf, and how to assess its effects on children, pro- 
erams, institutions and communities. The recent data do, however. 
Indicate a froater valu(? of parent participation in decision- 
i'laking uhfui had been anticipated from earlier studies and support 
the wisdom of the equal emphasis on both roles now evident in 
Federal guidelines. 

7.0 Parent participation as paid staff 

Parent participation in early childhood education as paid 
staff has received considerable iippetus in the Head Start and other 
War on Poverty programs. Training neiehborhood residents, par- 
icmlarly mothers, makes cood sense» Other parents are thought to 
bo iTK)re responsive to staff who are neighborhood residents. 
Parents as staff arc believed to bring greater understanding of the 
child's life to the educational program than could people who have 
not beer, part of the child *s environment. Communities can resent 
most of the noney for prof>rains going to the salaries of outsiders. 
Finally, participation as paid staff has direct economic benefits 
for at least some families, and can provide entry into a career 
in child care or social services. 

The arcuments againsi: parent participation as paid staff 
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include (i) the need to find jobfe for licensed teachers as primary 
school enrollments decline; (11) the belief that professionals can 
tindor stand the child's world and will do a better job tRan the less 
trained parents; (iii) the investment required to train and super- 
vise paraprofessionals and (iv) the costs of providing career de- 
velopment programs for parents and other paraprofessionals. , 

7,1,1, Ptogriaa ualna p«y«tts as P4id staff ; 
Many BCE programa h$m Inyolved parents as paid staff. 

Haad Start has aa^iloyisd 15,233 parents as paid teacher aides, com- 
munlty outreach workers » sool^l service aldes^ axkd nutrition aides. 
Through the Head Start career development program, about 25,000 parents 
have completed the ht# a^iol efu^lvalency examination or enrolled In 
iQstltutloas of hlglwr learnlag. 

Employment of paraprofessionals as parent involvement specialists, 
community cut reach workers and teacher aides has become part of many 
preschool education programs and part also, of public school prac- 
tices. Where funds permits, paraprofessionals are employed at 
all levels, and many are parents. Follow Through and ESEA Title I 
programs have always employed paraprofessionals, and public schools 
increasingly are investing state and locally raised funds in hiring 
parents. 

The new Child Development Associates program supported by Pro- 
ject Head Start will establish standards of competence in child 
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care workers and also assist in career development through the co- 

49 

ortlinated trainine programs. 

••The Child Development Associates (CDA) is envisioned as a new 
method of training, assessing and credent lalling competent 
staff persons In early childhood programs. Bather than empha- 
sising formal academic training, the program focuses on training 
which assist child care staff in acquiring competencies 

needed by persons working with young children. Potential CDAs 
include Head Start mothers, day care classroom personnel and other 
persons interested in the education of young children. A CDA 
consortium with headquarters in Washington has the responsibility 
of develc^Ang CDA assessment and credential ling systems. The 
Consoi'tium membership consists of a wide range of professional, 
parent and consumer groups. The Consortium will assess CDA 
trainee^, and others in the child care field and will issue cre- 
dentials to those who can demonstrate CDA competencies. Training 
is generally expected to last fnxn between six months to t\K> 
yearSf depending on the individual's prior «Kperience and skills. 
At least half the training must be supervised exporience in an 
actual child care center. The CDA system, by certifying com- 
petence rather than formal training, may open a true career 
ladder in ECK for many parents." 

Anothori and significant trend, is employment of parents in 
research studies of 1?CE. Almost all national evaluation studies of 
early childhood education have employed paraprof essionals as testers, 
as classroom observers and as parent intrMn/i ewers. Parents arc also 
boing employed as paid consultants in planning V.cr. programs and 
evaluation studies. M.my oxperimental "ZCS. prof^rans nmploy parents 
as paid staff. Some rotate ix)sitions eunong parents during the year 
so each parent is employed (and trained) in early childhood edu- 
cation. Others employ the same parents throughout the year, but 
make room for new parents in the next cycle. 
7.1.2. Findings from pror>rans employing parents ar~ staff ; 



(i) Many reports indicate that parents perform as well in 
collecting data for research and evaluation studies as do 
professional and junior personnel. Training and supervision 
costs are higher, however, and there is no evidence that 
parents perform better , 

(li) Several experimental studies have comp>arcd parents as 
teachers of other children with the performance of high school 
students and pix)fesslonals. Parents are more reliable than high 
school students. There is considerable evidence that children 
taught by parents show as much development as parenti? caught by 
professionals. The one area in which professioniils enhance 
growth P<^re than propetly traxned and supervised parents is 
lanfpjacc development, particularly expressive language and 
asking causal questions. Data from several national evaluations 
show an inverse relation between years of teacher education 
and children's gains during the program. Amount of specific 
training in early childhool otlucation, however, is positively 
correlated with child gain. These data suggest that training 
In early childhood education rather than years of schooling 
are what distinguishes a good early childhood educator. 

(ill) Parent involvement per so rather than being a paid staff 
member is most strongly associated with child development, 
better programs, improvoc^ family status and institutional 
change. There were no dif Terences observed in MIDCO Head Start 
evaluation between parents v;ho were highly active as learners 
oir decision makers and those who were paid staff. 

7,2.1 Program Implications 

Parents can bo succesv^>fully employed as paid staFT in early 
childhood education programs in a variety of duties. Such em- 
ployment is one ray to strengthen the linkage between institu- 
tions and the home. There are direct economic benefits to parents 
Some parents have continued their development as professionals. 
No harm to the children is associated with use of carefully 
selected, properly trained and well- supervised parents as staff 
members. (There is some evidence, in fact, that greater problems 
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ax-«" associ,ai:od m.ih i oanhOTs traiiioi! in olom'.^nf ary or r.ccondary 

p;i rt'iU /i, ) TIiP cosUs of I vaijiinr, tv,v\ niipoivinVou ar*' 'lu-jKM* I liati 
for proror>f;Lonals, ho\/ovor, and also prof,ram diroctcrs i.iay he 
pressiirod to omploy parents who aro not 5iiite(l for ohilrl care. 
Somotinos parents arc solfictcd primarily because tijcy are ver}^ 
poor anrl leod tho mono}^, or because tlaey aro influential parent 
board iTjcnibnrG, rathor than for thoir conpctcncc. 

Procr^uns omploying parents as staff uGGd to be sc^nsitive to 

the: 

(i) nood to pi-ovidc career training, so parents arc not ex- 
ploited In 1 n^jwpay in:;', entry level positions 

(li) need for training: an(3 supervision based on the particular 
strongthc and weakness of the parents* backp.roundc 

(Hi) need for more support services for parent aides than for better edu- 
cated and economically more secure people who are willing to work in child 
care* Parents are often more vulnerable to crises and will have erratic 
work histories unless emergency support is provided 

(iv) need for objective stan..ards of competence for early cliild- 
hood (Education to cuide paront selection as child care workers 

(v) need to develop a deliberate strater-iy for employment of 
parents: is tlio ob-jectivr^ primarily educational for the parents, 
in which case parent rotation may be supported, or are there 
other reasons, which require other stratej^jies? 

(vi) iGsu(^ of parent employmenL in classes where own children 
are enrolled, *'any CC" directors boliove tliis should be avojjb'd 
as a lon[;-iena arranp^einent » 

Parents e:.ir>loyod as paid staff in oarly childhood ofiucai:ioii pro- 
Craias have been ovorijhcl:uin2;ly entliusiaritic about what they have 
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learnofl from the experience. Supervision by skilled, enthusias- 
tic professional s> and participation in the educational com]>onents 
rather than custodial duties are seen as particularly beneficial* 
These observations eugsest the value of providing opportuni- 
ties for learu|jjg about early childhood education to many parents 
through a r.?xents Seirvice Corps, Parents who could not afford to 
participa"') as Ions-term staff members could be subsidized on a 
sliding scale. Fatherji-^s well as mothers would be encouraged to 
participate^ particularly after the birth of the first child and 
before |ubsequent children arrive, so that extensive child care 
would not have to be provided. A Parents liervice Cofps could pro- 
vide personnel for home ^'Isitor and other staff-intensive programs 
(e.g., ECE for handicapped preschool chll<it^nH* and assist parents in 
learning: through supervised ejcpericnce how to help cheir own child 
develop. 

3,0.1. Parent involvcnont and _ da> care: Parents have long been in- 
volved in day care. Parent cooperatives have offered released time 
and shared responsibility. Most of the better day care programs 
have active parent outreach components. Parents are p;iven menus 
for the week ahead, and regularly informed about their child's day. 
Caretakers try to meet individually with parents at home to benefit 
from the parents* insights and uiiderstand the child's home circum- 
stances. Programs receiving Federal s^apport are required to comply 



\Ath tho Fedoral Intoraecncy Guidelines described earlier, 

Tn recent planninc papers and conferences on day caro, both 
parent education and parent decision-makinf; have been called for. 

There are few reports on parents* involvement In early child- 
hood education lAim children are in day care. Bronfenbrenner 
(ojTjClt^) believes children may not prosper as much in day care as 
In early ^-^hild education programs, in part because of competing 
demands for parental attention. Most parents have no household 
help, and must attend to household duties after working hours. 
Parent participation in ffvenine meetings, or even meetings held 
during day hours with released time provided by employers is low# 
With the increase in working parents and single parent fatnl- 
lieSf more children under six are being carsd for outside of their 
own homes or by persons other than their immediate family* If we 
believe that parent Involvement Is the single most important factor 
in early childhood developmsnt, then highest priority in program 
planning should be devoted to examination of psrent-child relation- 
ships for children in day care* We need to: 

(i) know how working parents differ in their child rearing 
practices from non-working parents 

(11) assess what working parents need to support their ability to 
be primarT* iMtrly childhood education agents 

(ill) examine strategies that can t^^ developed to meet these needs, 
such as household help, released time to be with child, and 
counseling programs to .help prrents understand the special needs 
of cfaildreii in day cars and their own feelings. 
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(iv) develop training and supervision programs for all child care 
providers that help them define thoir rolCi and the ways in \>rtilch 
they can suppliiment education provided by the parents 

(v) provide for parental participation in decision-iuaking for 
child care offered in a variety of settings* The new licensing 
i;taiidards require such participation, but place the burden of 
arranging for compliance on the day care operator, who may be 
liard-pressed financially and administrBtively to provide the 
support <iallGd for by Yin et al. or SRI. 

8.0.1 Issues in Parent Involvement in Eany Childhood Education 

In this section > issues are briefly highlighted. Many have been 
discussed in earlier sections. They are presented as concerns 
whicli arc as yet unresolved. 

1. Wliat role do parents v;ant and need in early child hood edu- 
cation? Much program development is based on the notion that parents 
t/ant to bo primary childhood education agents and decision-makers and 
that many are unprepared for this role or prevented from exercising 
jMDwer. There have no national surveys of parent preferences. Almost 
nothing is kno^m about \vhat the parents themselves want. Some may 
prefer to leave education to the schools and focus on other aspects 
of child rearing. Others may already be highly prepared, with little 
to leam from parent education programs .cind with no interest in 
declsion-malcing. Should parents be forced to participate as 
decision-makers, if they prefer to rely on educators? Should 
parenting education be optional (in which case it may increase the 
disparity between the development of children from more and less 
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advantaged homes, since such parents often are most ea^^er to 
learn to be even better) or should there be special outreach to 
parents vho apparently need support? 

2. What arc barriers and Incentives to parent participation in 
early childhood education? Most studies of parent involvement con- 
clude that parents know little about what is happening in the edu- 
cational nroeram their child attends, and that access to parents 
is difficult. Some of this apparent resistance may come from 
parents wiio do not i^ant or need involvement in the form offered. 
For many other parents, however, the apparent apathy may be due to 
barriers (transportation, child care, more convenient meeting times, 
information and opportunities more suitable to their needs) which 
ar<* as yet imperfectly understood. 

3t What are the costs of alternate forms of parent involvement? 
We need more information on the costs of different forms of parent 
involvement. Neither the direct costs to .programs nor indirect 
costs in foregone earnings have been examined. Available data come 
from experimental programs, where costs probably aro higher than 
under operational conditions. The total resources needed to de- 
liver parent involvement, how much of these costs could be absorbed 
through private funds and hox7 inqch would have to come from jxiblic 
funds aro largely unknown. 

4. What are the costs of parent involvement relative to other ways 
of provi^ling early childhood education? Parent involvement has been 

O 
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soucht in the belief that the groater tho Involvoinpnt, tho better 
Tor tho child, ifnat spocifically parent involvcniienu contributes 
to the child's learning has not been adequately distinguished 
from the contribution of other aspects of the home (genetic, 
nutritional, healtli, environmental opportunities, social climate). 
The cost of increasing involvement through parent education rela- 
tive to t\e costs and feasibility of influencinf> other components 
of the home, or providing early childhood education in other ways, 
has not been examined • 

5. Do induced chanRes have the sar.ie effects as naturally occurriaR 
differences? Almost all the studies of parent involvement in early 
childhood education are correlational . They show that parents vho 
are more involved as learners, as dccislon-^kers or as staff have 
children who show e^^*ter development than do the children of less 
involved parents. Studies of parent education with before and after 
measurement sometimes but not always report changes in parenting 
behaviors cUid attitudes toward education. Children show pre and 
post gAins, but no analysis has yet shown a correlation between the 
inducecJ changes in parents and changes in the child. Both could be 
due Independently to a third influence: the home visitor. We need 
to leam more about v^hat changes in parents are induced, and if 
these Indueed eh«iigM h»M the same long-term effects as naturally 
occurring differences. For example, parents who use more 
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elaboratlvc lancuaQO and uho help their children learn through 
asKiAR questions have children who do hotter in school tiian parents 
withoiil: those characteristics • There are parent education pro- 
r;,rains which can increase these behaviors. Do these induced changes 
••help*' the child to the same extent as the elaborative languaeo of 
parents who have acquired this characteristic over many years? Do 
induced c' ances have the same predictive value as "naturally" 
occurring variations in parenting behnvior and parent self-esteem? 
6, How durable are the induced changes ari their effects? The 
durability of clianges in parent behavior induced by special pro- 
grams is uncertain. While early data are encourasing with respect 
to parents as learners^ it is too soon to tell whether parent be- 
havior will return to its original levels without further support, 
and if children will continue to show good behavioral development. 
Induced changes in parents as decision-makers are yet to be docu- 
mented; the MIDCO study sucg^sts that Head Start does not induce 
active community and program involvement in parents initially low 
in such behavior % On the other hand, the already active parents 
became more so during tSe program and after their children griauated 
graduatedf f rom Head Start. 

7t What is necessary and what is sufficientf Consideration of 

the life circumstances of many parents suggests that there has to be 
improvement in their lives before they can attend to their. involvement 
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as educators or decislon-rnakers. Other parents may experience 
Institutional pressures orienting them away from the family and from 
child education. Investment in parent education, in the belief that 
80 doing will turn around an adult-centered society tc a child«centered 
society (or a better balanced one) is likely to be false. 

Second, in many inatances, objective of parent Involvement is 
Improving educational outcomes for low income children. Even vith 
extensive programs for parent education, however , children of low- 
Income families are likely to need other forms of support, including 
health care, decent nutrition, better children's television prograsaning* 
better books and educational materials, more attention from varied 
adults, and at appropriate times, more experience with children their 
own age, and with mixed age groups. 

Third, it Is likely that teachers will continue to play an 
Important role In ECE, -They are equipped to teach children the 
basic and academic skills they need, to share an Immensely rich and 
diverse heritage of information, and to foster the development or 
higher cognitive skills. There may be other ways to accomplish 
these ends than the schools as we know them now. While other forms 
are e\ living, teachers are needed to guide parents in their roles as 
educators, and foster the academic skills most parents can not, 

Thrise comments are, however, speculative; little systematic 
analysis has been completed on the mix of services needed In addition 
to parent education, and how the resources available can be brought 
to bear on them. 
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8. m-io should educatp parents? A distrust of schools has lead 
early childhood experts to recoimcnd that the schools improve 
wluit they are doing already' in primary and secondary education. 
They prefer special agencies such as Offices of Child Develoi«nent 
tiiroui'^ which consolidated services for children would he organized. 
Toachors* unions, on the other hand, are lohbyinc for extension of 
public -lucation into tho preschool poriod. They rest their case 
on their professional competence, and the importance of very compe- 
tent child care workers at the age when children may be most 
vulnerable to poor ed'.«caiiion, ■ Of the many issues in parent in- 
volvement and early childhood education, the allocation of gover- 
nance amone c:cistine and new professions (and bureaucracies) may 
be most difficult to resolve. 

0. Mow can continuity between preschool parent involvement an d 
parent involvement after the child enters s chool be rnaintained? 
Administrative responsibility for children is compartmentalized. 
Children are not. Programs that do not provide a continuity of 
policy, philosophy and ser\dces are likely to do little durablo 
i-pod and may harm children, to date, almost no attention ha^ been 
r.iven to program contlnuity^lu Pa'^'ent involvement, r s^tond priority 

in planning should be given^o "insuring continuity of'eirly childhood 

fidtication programs for parents^and for children. 
10. Confrontation and its conaeQuences ; Involving parents in 
decision-making tfievitably may""create confrontations between those 
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■ri)r'-;r ron rmnra: 1 on;', raji l)v' emotionally oii;\r;,v:, ThoG<^ ^lio l.oVl 
fw/(?r <;aj) jx\:arfi parent control as a diijastor i/hich inx^v(^ni i; ;,oo(l 
Li'iinfs fron*; hapneniiv; for childroa, and ^dtlidrav suppurt. TvObuttal 
ar(^ many, including tho belief that throu^^h applyin/, \mrX t;c. nov; 
Unow about coinniunity or?vani:'ati.ons the benof*. tr-^ of participation 
ran bo olv.ainod and at loast some of tho most iiarrouinr. confronta- 
tion avoided. How successful such applied social psycholo::y can b 
if, lar.'^elN' untried. lie ni'^^'d to learn about, pare: ' s as clecisioTi- 
j-.ial'i^rc i?i count-.i^ies wlu-re this tradition is vjell^ostablishedi and 
in tliosG coiniti'ios vrhere it is re-assertinf. itsol" or just euKn^jM.uf^ 
lb:o(^rain planners v/ho include guidelines on parents as decision- 
iial.erG need to be av;are of what information doer^i exist. Improved 
y,uidelines, and uiore realistic ixiblic expectations may result. 
11. Finally, there are iviethodolOt^i^ical issues for pror.ra:^ plaj^nors 
\;ho want to study parent involvement in early childhood education. 
These include ethical concerns for e^cperimental studies x^rith human 
subjects, problems in 'desicninc G::perimental studies of t/hat may 
be as difficult to control as parent involvement in decision'-maUinc:; 
and the need for improved measures of proce5:c '^nd outcome. Stearns 
and PoLcrson, r'IDCO, Yin ot al . and Lazar and Chapman. ( op>cit . ) 
all provide analyses of research problems. 

9 . 0 Summary : In summary, five conclusions are reached, (i) '^here 
is a trend toward increasing parent involvement in early childhood 
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OiJ»iPat:ion in 'cho Unlr.od State's. This rirend is based on six Tactoi-s, 
Firsl:, there i s i noroasod demand for participation in all dtH:isions 
by all sectors of society, includinc parents* demands for increased 
c<)nLvol over odu cation. A second influoace is the pieliminary ovi- 
(1o!k:i^ l lia" parents tlntic niinc educational outcomes i;joro than do 
nrhools as ilu.'y are pr^r:patly constituted and hence are appro pri- 
,Li:ely ro*^ udered a cent ral pai t of the educational process. Third 
Ir. increased concern for the first five years of life during vhlch 
*Nluration trad 1 1 lonally has been the responsibility of parents. 
Fourth is the failure* of school-based .systems to deliver equalit-.\' o*" 
tvlucaL I onal outeoines. Fifth is an increased appreciation For vrhac 
Mie schools can. learn from parents as i-esoarees; a7\d sixth is a 
risin:, a\.';irenrss of t:h(^ possible need for education for parentln--, 
in all sectors of society. 

(Vi) T'arenli; are involved ui V.CV. as educators, as paid c^nd volun- 
t''C^- staff, as decision makers, and as resources. The trend for 
increases in all these roles, but particularly the first, 5.s sup- 
r)ortcd hy evMrnce from experimental pro[^rams. It is, however, too 
soon to lell i^ the effects of procraminatically inchieed ;)arent in- 
x'olvei.i'^nt TJill he durable and substantial. 

(i). i) Thev* are many procrams now available as models !"or parent 
educatrn'i . There arc fewfu^ ?Mii<^elines on 'now t:o develop parent/ 
scliool partnerships and hov7 to cr»Mt(* effective parent decision- 
rakinr bodies. Th^^ available surveys do, however, provide y>ov,\o 
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• Jiidanct^ in all n.voas. 

(Iv) rCxtirapolatinc firom current data (mccrar,^*'**' <rc >ai)sions of a 
variety of pronrams of parent involvomont in W-l. Thvoo notes of 
caution In this extra polation must bo sounded. First i>aront noods 
and desires must be bettor tao\vn than at present. Second, 
differing expectations for parent involvement should be made 
f\^cpli(!it ''urine plannlnr and ways for resolving possible conflict 
built into the programmes. Third, such procraias must be \iewed as 
part of a more comprehensive strater^ for early childhood oduration. 
One nay expect benefits from parent involvement alone, but not 
miracles. 

(v) At leafst ten Isstics central to parent involvement planninr> ner^d 
Harther study and analysis. Those are presented as a tentative 
apjOnda for future planning, not as roadblocks. As researchers, the 
unknown draws us on. As planners on behalf of youn;'^ children, we 
build ncn^r proi^^^raras. For parent involvement in "-.CV, now is 
the time to share experiences among our countries, and to continue 
whet the past decades have so well begun. 



FOOTNOTES 



1. Sm ref. 11. 

2. See ref. 5. 



3. Th^ aRe considered to be early childhood has been considered to be 
as brief as 3 to 6 and as long as 0 to 9 years of age. Gordon 
(personal communication, 1973) notes that the 0 to 9 period was 
adopted in the recent National Society for the Study of Education 
Yearbook; Early Childhood Education , The 0 to 6 period is used in 
this paprr as the time when education has been traditionally regarded 
as private, rather than as a public, responsibility in the United 
States. 

4. See refs. 8,51. 

5. See refs. 4,8,62. In reviewing this literature, the reliability of 
immediate benefits for the children from almost any form of ECE is 
clear. What oi!cen happens is that after the children leave the 
special ECE program and enter regular public schools, the accel- 
erated rate of growth levels off . The control children who have 
not attended ECE progran^s shm a growth spurt on school entry and 
catchup to the preschooled children. Follow-up studies after the 
second, third and fourth years of public school often, but not 
always, show a decline in the growth rate and absolute levels of 
achievement of both groups of children, when i:he children are from 
low- income families. For middle-income families, there typically 
are no discernible advantages of preschool when children are observed 
after several years of regular school, but no losses. If the criterion 
of an educational Intervention Is durability of effect, it is likely 
that few fairly short interventions will be effective. To some 
researchers, this implies the need for continuous well-planned educa- 
tional programs, and more money for ECE. To other researchers, the 
findings suggest that the **real'* difference is between no education 
and some education, and that variations in educational treatments have 
negligible effects relative to home and other Influences. They 
recommend choosing the least expensive educational program, since 
variations between more and less costly programs have yet to be shown 
to make a substantial, durable differences in educational outcomes. 

Almost all researchers agree that the data associated with these 
conclusions are methodologically weak, limited by severe inade- 
quacies In experimental designs and in measures. Despite the 
consternation of those who believe a great deal more money is 
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needed to make existing schools educationally desirable places for 
children, the effect of the generally negative evaluations of special 
programs has been that little new money has been voted for schools. 
The emphasis Is rather on institutional changes that re-allocate 
existing resourcEO, for both ECE and for schools from K to 12th grade. 

6. See ref . 26. 

7. See refs. 10,17t There are millions of 0 to 6 year old children in 
day care and millions more who need af ."ler-school care. Apparently, 
only children of affluent families who can choose ataong early child- 
hood educ.-'tlou programs and make their own arrangements, begin to be 
protected from neglect and abuse. 

8. See re£6. 4,8,49,52,62. 

9. This "conclusion" is most controversial in two respects. First, it 
Is likely that most day care facilities would not pass inspection. 
Unless there were funds and technical assistance to bring these 
facilities up to minimum standards, the next result could be closing 
the already scarce, though marginally acceptable, day care facilities 
creating a black market of even worse situations ^ or leaving thousands 
of heads of ho^iseholds without any child care assistance. Second, 
many early childhood educators argue that developmental day care is 
Justified and essential; the weight of evidence from policy analyses, 
however, leans in the other direction. The critical issue seems to be 
whether one begins with minimum standards of quality for all children 
In day care, and improves these, which is deemed by some policy 
analysts to be financially viable, or if legislation should not settle 
for less than the best for children, and the nation faced with the 
fact that developmental care, or comprehensive care, costs a lot. 

10. The notion of early identification of children with special educational 
needs raises considerable alarm in some quarters. These educators 
believe early "labelling" of children can do more harm than good, 
particularly if facilities for follow-up treatment were not available. 
Accurate diagnosis of early developmental problems, without the abuses 
of discrimination and inaccurately assigning children to programs for 
the educationally retarded, is receiving attention from a national 
comml/9Sion on diagnostic testing. 

11. Again» parent education programs are reconjnended by many scholars, 
but repudiated by others as racist. See refc. 3,35 for this latter 
position. 
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12. See refs* 53,63. 

13. Follow Through Is a federally supported program for children from 
low^lncome families in K, 1, 2, and 3rd grades. The program was 
conceived originally as an upward extension of Project Head Start, 
and has the features of the comprehensive Head Start program: parent 
involvement, health and nutritional programs, community involvement, 
social services, and special educational programs. In Follow Through, 
the educational programs are provided by "sponsors" each of whom have 
their own approach to educational goals and methods. (See ref . 33 for 
a description of each of the sponsor's programs.) In preparation for 
this pape'^, a letter requesting information on the goals, objectives, 
and outcomes related to parent Involvement was sent to all Follow Through 
sponsors. Ifoet graciously responded with copies of their curriculxm 
guides and statements of philosophy; only two had any data on the 
effects of the parent invol^/ement programs. In alvnost all statements, 
the theme of parent/school interr^slatlonshlps was dominant;^ particular 
emphasis was placed on increasing the awareness of professional educa** 
tors of parents as resource^ from whom the teachers could learn. 

14. Information in this section is based on the following references: 2,5, 
6, 7^14, 15, 20, 23, 29, 35, 48, 50, 53 1 63. Some of these references include 
bibliographies of several hundred items, giving ^n indication of the 
size of the literature on parent and community Involvement in education. 

15. See ref a. 3,36, for an eloquent statement of the Issues in who con- 
trols day care and ECE programs from the point of view of advocates 
of community control. 

16. See ref. 35. 

17. See ref. 38. 

18. See ref. 16. 

19. International commissions, and re-analyses of data from United States 
schools show that variations between schools in presumed indicators 
of educational quality, such as per pupil costs, predict relatively 
little variance in average differences in academic outcomes between 
schools. Relatively, variations in average social class or ethnicity 
between schools predict more variance ix> average pupil outcomes. This 
is widely interpreted to mean that the home is more Important than 
the school in affecting educational outcomes. This may be true, but 
the available data are only weak evidence, albeit consistent with the 
hypothesis. First, In the data used, variations in school quality were 
more limited than variations in r^ocial class. Second, the absolute 
upper levels of variations In school quality are considerably below 
what mapy educators consider desirable, although the lower levels 
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of variations encompass some lamentably poor teaching 
situations. Third, the indicators of school quality have been 
challenged as Insensitive, and fourth, the Indicators of educational 
outcome have bean questioned. There are In additional methodological 
criticisms about sampling, analytic techniques^ and the like. It 
saems developmentally logical that family background, which would be 
relatively stable for a given child and include genetic, constitutional, 
and economic factors as well as educational influences, would account 
for considerable variation in differences among children. In the other 
hand, if one of the national educational goals is to reduce this corre- 
lation, that is, to equalize the learning opportunities for children 
from the economically more disadvantaged families, then it may be 
prematur*> to conclude school variations could not have a major effect. 
Experimental designs including long-term, large variations in school 
quality^ with outcome measures including children's enjoyment of 
education, sense of competence, and academic measures, would seem 
indicated. 

20. See ref. 

21. See refs. 23,29,35,43, Icr further information and references to most 
of the programs discussed. 

22. See ref. 42. 

23. Sea refs. 14,15,56. 

24. Such benefits in parent attitudes are reported by other Follow Through 
sponsors. See refs. 1,45. In a Head Start experimental program involv- 
ing 8 of the Follow Through sponsors » early data indicated relatively 
greater changes in parent attitudes for the Gordon program than for 
those which were less parent-oriented. 

25. See ref. 4. 

26. See ref. 55. 

27. See ref. 28,29,35,53. 

28. See refs. 12,37. Spread of benefits from the focal child to other 
children is among the most interesting and least studied effects of 
^^rent education. Many reports do not include any data on siblings. 

The most extensive information on sibling effects comes from the earliest 
program, and one which is a mixed model for 3 to 5 year-olds. Routine 
collection of data on siblings, and secondary analyses of the existing 
data banks for spread of effects would seem eminently worthwhile. 
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29. About $800 per year per child is spent on primary school education 
and la. In some ways, the upper limit of repllcable costs for public 
Invastnant In ECE. The true operational costs per year per child 
(or family) are difficult to estimate In ECE programs. There are 

no generally eetabllsbed guidelines for separating program start-up, 
design and development, research and evaluation costs from operational 
costs. Only recently have standardized functional cost-accounting 
systems for day care been available. Many day care centers rely on 
volunteers and other indirect cost services and goods. Estimating 
the true operational costs across centers which rely almost entirely 
on such donations and those relying almost entirely on cash income 
has Improved, but is still imperfect. Based on the Head Start and 
demonstration program experience, about $2,300 per year per child 
seems required for center<-based comprehensive care for 3 to 5 year 
olds. Costs rise for Infants, whose care requires more adults per 
child. The home visitor programs save costs of maintaining centers, 
but are more expensive In travel time and expenses. 

The true cost for a family participating for three years in the 
federally supported experimental program for children from 0 to 3, 
the Parent-Child Center program, may be close to $6,000. Regardless 
of benefits/cost ratios, this is probably beyond repllcable levels 
for a nation-wide program. Hence the concern for identifying those 
children who really need comprehensive services, and for alternate 
delivery systems which could provide partial services at lower costs 
for children whose needs are more limited. 

30. Bronfenbrenner (op. clt .) analyses a series of experiments by Karnes. 
Karnes and her co-workers found thar parent education programs alone 
were very good, and so were center-based programs. The combination, 
however, led to lower gains for the children than either program alone. 
Karnes speculates, "These (program) changes » which seemed relatively 
minor at the time, coupled with the child* s preschool attendance, may 
have significantly altered the mother *s perceptions of her role in 
this program. In the shor'i-term study, the mother was aware that she 
was the only active agent for change in her child, and as she became 
convinced of the merit of the program she Increasingly felt this 
responsibility.... In the longer study, mothers appreciated the 
value of activities for their children but may have over-emphasized 
the role of the preschool in achieving the goals of the program." 
Bronfenbrenner concludes, ''The psychological development of the young 
child is enhanced through his involvement in progressively more complex 
enduring patterns of reciprocal, contingent interaction with whom he 
has established a mutual and enduring emotional relationship. . .any 
force or circumstance which Interferes with the formation, msintenrnce, 
status or continuing development of the parent-child system In turn 
Jeopardizes the development of the child." (op. clt .) 
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31. See refs* 18,31,32,33. 

32. Little Is known about the distribution of parenting skills by 
ethnicity, race or social class. Provision of Intensive parent- 
ing education on the basis of established, rather than ascribed, 
need seems on the face of It a sounder policy than assuming most 
poor parents lack child-rearing skills. 

Ptobleme of measuring the need for parent education without Invad- 
ing privacy or Incurring higher costs for assessment than those 
required for service delivery may reduce the value of this strategy^ 
however. Low^cost, effective programs voluntarily available for all 
parents \\nd parents-to-be) thus are being sought. 

The case for not equating "poor'* with *'bad** In early childhood educa- 
tion Is well-represented by Nlmnlcht etal., op> clt . Chapter II 
Ck More Productive Approach to Education than 'Compensatory Education' 
and 'Intervention Strategies*"). The concept of enhancing the family's 
ability to attend (ATA) and the school's ability to respond (Al.l) are 
Introduced. ATA Is dependent on prenatal health care, health care 
for the child, food, living environment, environment surrounding the 
living environment, number of adults to attend, number and spacing of 
siblings and the presence of physical or mental Illness. As noted, 
none of the determinants of ATA Is considered to be lack of Information 
on early childhood education practices. 

Following this logic, support for comprehensive services (health, 
nutrition, housing* neighborhood environment, etc.) are priority 
needs for low- Income, multi-problem families. Some demonstration 
programs are providing allied services to such families, but their 
costs and effectiveness are as yet unknown. The e^erlmental 
Head Start Child and Family Resource Programs which Just have been 
launched under the direction of Dr. Ruth Ann O'Keefe of the U.S. 
Office of Child Development, offer the services called for by 
Nlmnlcht et al.. In addition to parent and child education. Service 
will be continuous, prescriptive and Individualized, based on the 
family's and child's needs. Children from 0 through 7 can be served 
through the centers. 

33. See ref. 64. 

34. See ref. 48. 

35. See ref. 47. 

36. See ref. 41. 
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37. See ref. 29. 

38. Sm ref. 29,61. 

39. See ref. 52. 

40. Parent /Teacher or Parent/Teacher/Student Associations are voluntary 
organizations which provide a forum for discussion of mutual concerns 
among parents, schools and students. These organizations, supported 
by dues of individual members, have long been one channel of communi- 
cation between homes and schools. The organization has no direct 
control over educational decisions; it operates by increasing mutual 
understanding and through persuasion. How effectively It operates is 
uncertain; many PTAs have reported effectively improving the school, 
and the home/school relationship. Others are reported to be poorly 
attended, mildly social groups. See refs. 39, A8. 

41. See refs. 13,30. 

42. For information on ESEA, see refs. 8,44,45. 

43. See ref. 10. Very recently, the Office of Child Development has 
Issued guidelines tor licensing day care centers, which Include 
even more detailed, but similar requirements for parent involvement 
in decision-making. See ref. 17. 

44. See ref. 

45. MIDCO (op. clt.) write: In the 1965 Head Start planning memorarjum, 
parents were conceived in the learner role — as adjuncts to the 
program, not as central to it. In 1967, the first official Manual 
reiterated the Importance of parents as learners, but listed as first 
among equal "...participation in the process of making decisions about 
the nature and operation of the program." 

Finally, in 1970, Head Start Issued new guidance on parent instruction 
(Instruction 1-30, Section B-2, dated 8/10/70). Once more the major 
objective for parent participation in Head Start was stated as providing 
an opportunity for parents to Influence the program. The assumption is 
made that only by meeting this objective will the child development 
program become maximally effective and therefore allow the ultimate 
objective for children (reaching their fullest potential) to materialize. 

The third statement is probably most crucial for all since it provides 
the most comprehensive rationale for defining parent participation in 
Head Start. 
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46» Stearns and Peterson write, "ESEA Title I , Althougli the Titlr T 
guidelines pcmit and encourage all kinds ol parrnf. Involvement, 
little attention is given to ef feeling specific improvemiMiLu in 
the direct interaction between parent and child. Rather, the focus 
is on increasing the effectiveness with which parents can influence 
decisions made by local school officials. Title I regulations have 
provided formal means for decision-making participation by parents. 

"Kxamination of Title I*s history shows that the commitment to, and 
mechanisms for, parent participation have only emerged slowly and 
have undergone frequent changes since ESEA was authorized in 1965, 
Federal officials began urginft Local Education Agencies (LEAs) to 
involve parents and other interested community members soon after 
enactment of the original legislation, but there were no formal 
requirements for parent: involvement. A document issued in 1968 
(Program Guide No. 46) reconmended establishment of local advisory 
councils. Public Law 91-230, passed in 1970, empowered the U.S. 
Commissioner of Education to require LEAs to involve parents in 
federally financed programs if such involvement appeared beneficial. 
A year livt:er, in October 1971, Title I guidelines were amended to 
require establishment of parent councils for local projects. These 
councilst on which parents were to constitute more than a simple 
majority, were to participate in the planning, development, operation 
and evaluation of the projects. 

"Title 1 publications have emplmsized that t)iesr councils (PACh) 
should be "a atrucuured, orgrtnlzcd menus oj involving parent Jii 
Title I projects ( Parental Involvement In Title T, ESEA^ 1972, p. b ) . 
Organizing parents into formally structured and officially sanctioned 
groups increases the likelihood that they will not be co-opted into 
into the Placatfon Role or the Sanctions Role. Emphasis by program 
staf t on the need to provide training for PAC members and other 
parents indicate that Federal Office of Education (OE) personnel 
envision the Information Role as the ideal one for PACs to fiM. 
However, the guidelines do not specify the kinds of decisions in 
which councils are to be involved or the ways in which they can 
actually influence decisions. 

•'As a iTSult, the expcut at Lons held by parents and local staff 
mombcrs vary from school to school and district te district. At. 
pri seat, many Title i PACs want to act in a Checks and Balances 
Rol(^ (simflar (o their porcc^ption of Follow Through PACs). Strong 
posit ions i\rr generally supported by OK administrators. The impact 
of parents on decisions wonld, they feel, be strengthened if funds 
vicx'c available to train par< nt groups in the complexities of Title 1 
legislation and regulations, and if more PACs were elected from among 
Tftlu i parents rather than appointed by school boards. Uouevcr, 
there is currently no iontial provision tor such activities, and local 
PACs are left to assume roles principally through their own determina- 
t ion, depending on the amount of cooperation of local school and 
project officials. 




"TM 1 >;',rn«»r;i I I y a.ssuiu»i; a ScUoo I -aii- l a i 1 uvo inoiU 1 , (Ju wK- 1 i n. 
lor Hif pro^,raiii do not rcilecL Lite Deficit inodcl'i? ; s.siciiiw Ion t li.if 
I !ir r»;;pons i b i I i t y for poor achievement \ im with i u' rli»ld .muI 1ms 
liome iMiv i ronmonL, Rai luT, they assume that the iol ol dia^noi; i nj; 
the prcblcin and cflcc'thip; the cure cannot be successfully undcriakcMi 
by professionals alotic« It is unfortunate that conflicting 
expectations have sometimes had the effect of polarizing district 
prof eesionals and Title I parents until the professionals assume a 
Deficit nodcl, while the parents assume a Social Structure Change 
model, with the result that little cooperation is possible. 



"^ Follow Through * In Follow Through, parent involvement again takes 
at least as great a variety of forms as in Title I, depending in 
additional upon the participating sponsor or model that is chosen 
for a school. However, regardless of the model chose. Follow Through 
guidelines call for parent Involvement in all the roles described 
earlier, focusing on the involvement of parents in est^iblished Parent 
Advisory Committees. Wliat sets Follow Through apart from Title 1 in 
ttiis respect is not chiefly the ways in which parents have been 
er.couragod to pnrtfcipate, but rather the rationale behind this 
l»ar( /(' jpac.ion. 

"Aur In>i*lxed under the community action titlt^ of the 1964 Kconomic 
Opiun iunh y Act, Follow Through was originally conceived as a 
compn^lKMis i ve attack on poverty in which the school would serve as 
a focal point for coordination of services to the low- income communiiy. 
•Maximum feasible participation* was to be encouraged not only as a 
way to optimize imncdiate impacts on the children but also as a way 
of permitting adults in the poverty community to change t lu> social 
context in which the children were educated. Follow Througli (as well 
as Head Start and other EOA-author ized activities) stems trom a Social 
Siiucturnl Cltange Model, and is oriented toward changing local 
I n.st il ui ions and the power and jiiaUis oi tie pariMiLs and thus Jhiir 
chf Idreu. 

"A I iiMdamcnl al \ i^url ot Follow Through, expreas*^d In I In- ld<>linr,s. 
in thai •parents liavc both the right and the responsibility to r.harc 
111 determining the nature of their children's education.' ( i'ot low 
Through Program Guidelines , 1969, p. 5). PACs are expected to j>art i- 
pate in preparing annual project applical ions and to help S( Icct r^taff 
and materials* The pro ject staff bears tlie nra jar rcspons ibl / ty for the 
conduct of local projects, but guidelines require* that the PACs approve 
decisions made about local projects and approve proposals for additional 
iunding. In sum, the Follow Through Guidelines and the tenor o) Ok 
administrative actions place PACs in the roles of Checks and Balances, 
or of Change Agents. 



10. 



"Shortly after its Inception, th»i Follow Through program imderwent 
a major shift to become an experimental program administered by the 
Office of Education. This relocation signalled heavier emphasis on 
academlr achievement and educational services provided by the school, 
with lef^s attention given to *coMpreh< naive services' or Impacts on 
parents « community or Institutions. liiOA remains the authorizing 
legislation^ and the program stsTf at OE continues to encourage the 
program's original intent and support of parent Involvement in 
significant roles. However, this shift of administrative agency 
naturally tends to de-emphaslze somewhat the 'Change Agent Role't 
placing greater stress on the value of parents in an Informational 
Role» closer to what appears to be the 'Ideal' for Title I." 

A7. See ref. 28. 

^8. See ref* 29^53, for a review of chls ovidence, and ref. 36 for a 
refutation that low partlclpatlci 1r "characteristic" o low^ 
Income families. 

^9. See ref. 58. 

0. See ref « 27. 

'1. See ref. 6. 
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